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'’ Wm. H. Hoegee Co's. 
LACED BOOTS ON THE Coss : 


SHAW DUCK SUI 

KENWOOD Al 
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OLD-MEDAL COTS, CHAIRS, 7 
CAMPING STOVES, SIBLEY HEATERS 
HiGH-CLASS FIREA 


The William H. | Hoegee Co." 


138-142 So. Main Street 


Phones Ex. 8&7 Los Angeles, Cal. 
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CORN ? YES! 
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LACUNA DE TACHE CRANT 
SAS 


center of California 


Prices $30 to $60 per Acre with dustactia water 


(one “quart cash, balance in 8 annual installments For full 
AN EAR OF printed information and local paper 2 months F REE, Address 
LAGUNA 


en may “a tia Managers 


CORN GRANT BLOCK, LATON, CALIFORNIA 
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FREDERICK STARR 


THEODORE H. HITTELL 
The Historian of California 


MARY HALLOCK FOOTE 
Author of “The Led-Horse Claim,” etc. 
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Author a “Rod and Gun in California,” etc. 
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Author of “The Land of Little Rain” 
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“THE QUALITY STORE" 


Headquarters 
a7 ( tor Boys 2 2 
“hej Clothes 2 2 2 


Everything that boys wear, except shoes, in endless 
and beautiful assortment. 


Mullen & Bluett Clothing Co. 


FIRST AND SPRING STREETS LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Prices the lowest when 














De-lighted 








We are—to be able to offer 
such attractive articles for 
holiday trade as we now 
havein stock. The useful 
and attractive combined 
would better express it. 
Novelties in Furniture 
and Draperies area 
specialty with us. 


Broadway Drapery and 


Furniture Co. 


447 South Broadway 
Los Angeles 











Agency “HNOX” Hats 





Complete showing of Ladies Tailored Hats of 


“ANOX” 


make in designs and models of only one of a 
kind. Exclusively at the establishment of 


R. J. BUSCH, itteriaste 


2nd and Broadway Los Angeles 











ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREA 


Prevents early wrinkles. It is not a freckle coating; it re- 
moves them. ANYVO CO., 427 North Main St., Los Angeles 











EDUCATIONAL 





INSTITUTIONS 





PASADENA—130-154 S$. EUCLID AVE. 


ENGLISH CLASSICAL School for Girls 


16TH YEAR BEGINS OCT., 1905 
Boarding and day pupils. New buildings. Gymna- 
sium. Special care of health. Entire charge taken of 
pupils during school year and summer vacation. Cer- 
tificate admits to Eastern colleges. European teachers 
in art, music and modern languages. 


Sunset 1671 
Home 6% ANNA 8B. ORTON, PRINCIPAL 


Occidental College LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


THE Cottece. Four Courses—Classical, Scientific, 
Literary, and Literary-Musical. Two new brick 
buildings, costing $80,000— modern and convenient. 

ACADEMY. Prepares for Occidental, or any other 
college or university. The Occidental School of Mus- 
ic—Theory, Vocal and Instrumental. 

2nd semester begins February 5th, 1906. 


Address Acting President REV. WM S. YOUNG, D. D. 


University of the Pacific, San Jose, California 
In the beautiful Santa Clara Valley 
Four College Courses leading to degrees of A. B., Ph. B., S 











Lit o-Educational 

Aca bh keene for best College Best equipped Conservatory 
of Music on the Coast, leading t degree tc 1 Vocal and Instrumental 

COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 

Fifty-fourth year, f »1, incorporated 1858; accredited by 
State University 1900. Courses ollegiate, preparatory mmercial 
Intermediate and primary classes for younger children Not RE DAME 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, founded 1899, awards diploma Apply 


for terms to 


SAN JOSE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Second and San Fernando Sts., San Jose Cal. 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand and Typewriting. Good 
rooms. Expert teachers. Six months course $50. 
Write for Catalog O. 


Sister Superior, San Jose, California 





W. BOUCHER, Principal 





’ 
SAINT VINCENT’S COLLEGE “Cette: 
Boarding and Day College 
and High School 
Military Drill and Calisthenics a Feature. 


For catalogue write the President. 


The ACADEMY OF THE IMMACULATE 
HEART — a boarding and day school for 
young ladies, conducted by the Sisters of the Im- 
maculate Heart. 

For prospectus address 
Mother Superior, Pico Heights, Los Angeles 
THE WASHBURN SCHOOL (Accredited) 


San Jose, California 











Gives Boys an rls a thorough preparation for th olleges 
and Universities Primary and intermediate d small 
classes; teachers all university graduates; hygieni Send 


for circular 





AGASSIZ HALL’: hool for boys among the Sierra pines 

Remarkable climate. Prepares for best 

Colleges and Uni Out-doof? Sports: Riding, Hunting, Boat 
ing, Fishing, Snow shoeing, Camping. Boys may enter at any time 

For catalogue, address the Headmaster 
WILLIAM W. PRICE, M.A., 


ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


Will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, rash, 
sunburn, chafed or rough skin from any cause. 
Prevents tendency to wrinkles or ageing of the 
skin. Keeps the face and hands soft, smooth, 
firm and white. /t has no equal. Ask for it 
and take no substicute. 

Package of Espey’s Sachet Powders 

Sent FREE on receipt 2c. to Pay Postage 

Pp. B. KEYS, Agent, 111 So. Center Ave., CHICAGO 


ersities 


Alta, Placer C » California 
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Among Green Trees 











and ornamental stones. 


The Jingle Book of Birds—by Edward B. 





A BC Book of Birds —by.Mary Catherine Judd, 
for older ones. 26 color plates of common birds. 
Birds of Lakeside and Prairie—by Edward B. 
page color plates of common birds. 
Birds of Song and Story - by 


birds in colors. Price $1.00. Critics say 


Some Good Holiday Gifts 


Birds and Nature— $1.50 per year. 
a year’s subscription to this periodical as a 
friends of the giver each month during the year. 

“Birds and Nature” 

with 40 full pages in colors of our most common birds. 

by Julia E. 
Illustrated by 24 full page photogravures, 150 halftones and drawings. 

Shells of Land and Water—by Frank Collins Baker, 4to, price $2.50. 
duction to the study of Mollisks, well illustrated in colors and black and white 

Gems and Gem Minerals- 
Illustrated with 61 halftones, 16 full page color plates (106 specimens) of gems 

Price $3.00. 

Clark, 40 pages, 

common birds with jingling verse, which have a well rounded purpose. 

with Nonsense Rhymes for little ones, and Prosy Sense 
112 pages, 9x11 

Clark, 

One of the best books of its kind. 

Elizabeth and Joseph Grinnell, 

as nearly perfect as a book can be. 


Fairies That Run the World—by Ernest Vincent Wright, 30 full page illustrations. Price $1.00. A 

book of children’s stories in verse. 

Beautiful Portfolio of 60 Birds and Nature Color Plates. Price $1.00. 

Five Indoor BIRD 52 Finely Enameled Cards in Natural Colors 3 .35 
° oor Games LITERATURE 500 Questions and Answers in English and Literature 40 
Both Enjoyable INDUSTRIAL 400 Questions and Answers on the Great Industries 40 

GEOGRAPHY 500 Questions and Answers in Geography 40 
and instructive HISTORY 500 Questions and Answers in American History 40 


Nothing could be more appropriate than 
holiday gift, it reminding your 


bound, cloth. 238 pages, price $2.00. Illustrated 


Rogers, royal octavo, 224 pages, price $3.00. 


An intro- 


by Oliver Cummings Farrington, cloth, 337 pages. 


9x11. price 60c. 16 full page color plates of 


Price $1.00. 


192 pages, price $1.00. Illustrated with 16 full 


16 full page illustrations of 


192 pages. 





A Discouut of 207% will be 


Grand Prize, Exposition, Paris, 1900; 





given on any of the above up to Jan. |, 
Postage or Express Prepaid 
Gold Medal, 


A. W. MUMFORD & CO. 


06 


World’s Fair, St. Louis, 1904 


Publishers, 378 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 
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BRET HARTE’S 
HER LETTER 


Illustrated with forty-four full-page pictures, in color 
and tint, and many decorations in gold, 


by ARTHUR I. KELLER 


A really exquisite volume that, for once, no publisher's promise 
or critic’s praise can exaggerate.” — New York Glolk 

‘The book is a beautiful example of typography, and Mr. 
Keller's skillfully executed pictures are full of true Bret Harte 
humor.” — New York Times. (Large 8vo, bored, $2.00.) 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S 
ROSE O’ THE RIVER 


‘* A sweet and natural love story with a rugged background. Logging and jam-breaking 
on the Saco give an outdoor freshness and action to the narrative, while Rose’s grandsire, 
Old Kennebec, affords spontaneous fun.” — The Outlook, New York. By the author of ‘* Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm.” Illustrated in color by George Wright. (12mo, $1.25.) 


Howard Pyle’s illustrated Christmas Edition of Holmes's 
ONE-HOSS SHAY 


No more deliciously humorous poems have ever ap- 
peared than the famous. classics, ‘*The One-Hoss 
Shay,” ‘‘ How the Old Horse won the Bet,” and ‘* The 
Broomstick Train,” which are included in this little 
holiday volume so beautifully illustrated by How arp 
Pye, in colors, as to appear hand-painted 

(12mo, $1.50.) 





The Humorous Book of the Year 
E. BOYD SMITH’S 


STORY OF NOAH’S ARK 
FOR GROWN-UPS 


The log of the Ark’s cruise, in pictorial form, in which 26 
beautifully colored pictures piquantly describe ;— 

Noah and his Floating Zoo ; The Ark Builders on a Strike ; *.. 
The Procession of the Animals; Why the Mammoth became _—— 
extinct; The Giraffe with his “sea-legs on;” Monkey Shines and Bear Hugs; The DiMi- 
culties of Housekeeping ; ete. The brief descriptions which accompany the pictures add to 
their charm and whimsicality. (Large oblong, $2.00, net. Postpaid, $2.19.) 






Illustrated Holiday Bulletin sent, free, on request. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston and New York 









































Designated Depositary of the United States 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


or LOS ANGELES 
Special Ladies’ Department 
tai. Redon ween aiee ebancnnweehad $1,250,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits.............. 2,859,437.76 
SE wiknen weber eieen dalbinn-neestera~cnias 13,628,038. 74 


J. M. Elliott, President Stoddard Jess, Vice-President 

W.C. Patterson, Vice-President 

G. E. Bittinger, Vice-President 

John S. Cravens, Vice-President 

W. T. S. Hammond, Cashier 

A.C. Way, Asst. Cashier E.S. Pauly, Asst. Cashier 
E. W. Coe, AsSt. Cashier A. B. Jones, Asst. Cashier 
All departments of a modern banking business conducted 





HE 


T 
National Bank of California 
at LOS ANGELES 


North East Corner 2nd and Spring Streets 
John M. C. Marble, Pres. 
John E. Marble, Vice-Pres. 
J. E. Fishburn, Cashier 
F. J. Belcher, Jr., Asst. Cashier 
Hon. O. T. Johnson W. D. Woolwine 
Judge S. C. Hubbell R. I. Rogers 
Directors 


Solicits Business and Correspondence 


MUTUAL SAVINGS BANK 


or SAN FRANCISCO 
710 Market St., opposite Third, San Francisco 


I TID «60000 ceccnecbeene oos0ee oa0ous $1,000,000 
Paid Up Capital ......... A ee ee eee 300,000 
Surplus .. a dace els aire eae aaa all 300,000 
Deposits July 1, 1905 .««~ 9,969,223 


James D. Phelan, Pres. S. G. Murphy, Vice-Pres. 
John A. Hooper, Vice-Pres. George A. Story, Cashier 
Cc. B. Hobson, Assistant Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

James D. Phelan S. G. Murphy 
James Moffitt Frank J. Sullivan Rudolph Spreckles 
Robt. McElroy James M. McDonald Chas. Holbrook 

Interest paid on deposits. Loans on approved secur- 
ities. Deposits may be sent on postal order, Wells, 
Fargo & Co., or exchange on city banks. Interest paid 
last term 3% per cent. 


John A. Hooper 








‘‘Theosophy and 
Christianity” 


A joint debate, 15 cents 


Send to The Theosophical Publishing 
Company, Point Loma, Cal. 


‘‘The New Century Path” 
$4.00 per annum, 10 cents per number. An 
Unsectarian Weekly Illustrated Paper, 
edited by Katherine Tingley. 
Send to the New Century Corpora- 
tion, Point Loma, Cal. 














The German Savings 
and Loan Society 


526 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus.......$ 2,500,098.42 
Capital actually paid up in cash.. 1,000,000.00 


37,738,672.17 


Deposits, June 30, 1905 


F. Tillmann. Jr., President 
Daniel Meyer, First Vice-President 
Emil Rohte, Second Vice-President 

A. H. R. Schmidt, Cashier 

Wm. Herrmann, Asst. Cashier 

George Tourny, Secretary 

A. H. Muller, Asst. Secretary 


Directors 
F. Tillman, Jr., Daniel Meyer, Emil 
Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, N. 
Ohlandt, J. W. Van Bergen, E. T. Kruse, 
W. S. Goodfellow. 








It’s 
Time to Decide 


What Magazines to include in your own sub- 
scription list this year and also on those you 
intend to use for holiday gifts. 


OUR NEW [906 
CATALOGUE FREE 


Will aid you in the selection. Contains every 


important periodical published at lowest prices 


ever offered. /s so arranged that you can make 


up any possible combination at a glance. No other 
like it in this respect. 


Your name on a post card brings it. 


Golden West Subscription Co. 
3S. Figueroa St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 




















Hummel Bros. & Co. furnish best help. 


116-118 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 
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Mr. Businessman 


There are two ways in which you 
can increase the volume of your 
business. Line up shoulder to 
shoulder with your competitors 
and maintain a costly fight for 
trade; or with advance informa- 
tion secure the business without 
even a struggle. 

Your own business sense will 
tell you which is the least costly 
and most profitable. 


Press Clippings 


will give you all the information 
printed in the country bearing 
upon your line of business and 
give it to you while it is fresh and 
valuable— before your competitors 
even hear of it. Press Clippings 
will open new markets for your 
goods, find you new buyers and 
new channels of distribution. 
The cost is but a few cents a day 
or week. 


The International Press Clipping 
Bureau, 


the largest press clipping bureau 
in the world, will send you every- 
thing printed in every newspaper, 
magazine or trade journal in the 
country, on any subject you may 
select. 


This Bureau reads and clips 55,000 
papers and other periodicals each month, 
and even if you are now a subscriber to 
some other clipping bureau, it will pay 
you to investigate our superior service. 
Write for our book about Press Clipp- 
ings and our Daily Business Reports 
and how they may be applied to your 
profit. We will send it to you free and 
will also quote you a special bargain 
rate for a trial month, if you will name 
the subject. Address 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


113 Boyce Building, Chicago, Ilinois, U. S. A. 

















I am a Cuban 
Cigar Manufac- 
turer. I have been 
at it for 30 years. I 
know how to buy to- 
bacco, and how to 
make good cigars. I 
am not a shoemaker 
engaged in this busi- 
ness because the shoe 
trade is bad, but pos- 
sess a practical and 
thorough knowledge 
of every branch of 
this industry. in this 
respect. I possess an advantage over most of my 
competitors. |! manufacture all grades except the 
lowest 

If your favorite grade is a Clear Havana, a 
Domestic or Seed and Havana or Clear Seed, | 
can furnish it in any and every shape. I assume 
that every good cigar smoker comes from Mis 
souri, and must be shown. That is what I pro- 
pose to do. The rules of the Revenue Department 
prevent me sending a smaller package of cigars 
than 12, as that is the smallest denominated stamp 
Uncle Sam prints, so I pack any and every grade 
of cigar in a sample box of 12, and will send one 
box of any or every grade to any prospective 
customer once 

These sample boxes are put up and distributed 
in this form at an actual loss in order to intro- 
duce our cigars to the public, therefore we must 
limit each to one sample box. We would send 40 
different grades to one person, but not two 
sample boxes of the same grade. 

After ascertaining your favorite grade by 
means of these small samples, we expect you to 
buy not less than a regular stock box of 50 cigars. 
We don’t pretend to be giving something for noth- 
ing, neither do we give coupons, trading stamps, 
or other such humbugs. A man who buys cigars 
to get them is a chump; but mark my words, you 
Jaen marvel at the values received for the prices 
paid. 

We positively save to our patrons four-fifths 
the necessary costs of middlemen’s profits and 
expenses, and this will be evident to you if you 
have the enterprise to try this method of buying 
cigars. Uncle Sam’s Post Office brings our fac- 
tory right to your very door, and will pay all 
charges. 

If you like a Clear Havana Panetela, we will 
send you sample of 12 for 75c. We will send you 
25 Clear Havana, petit puritanos as a sample for 
$1.25, a sample of 12 Regalia the “Chief,” very 
finest cigar manufactured in the United States, 
for $1.00. The best Domestic cigar you ever 
smoked in your life 12 for 75¢ or 25 for $1.50. 
The very best sc cigar it is possible to make $3.00 
per too. We guarantee all our goods. 

Don’t be afraid of us, we will show you that it 
is to our mutual interests to trade. Write for our 
booklet, entitled Cuban Cigars. 


J. M. & P. A. MAYORGA 
Dept. A, 131 E, 125 St., N. Y. - 
a 




















COMMERCIAL ART COMPANY 


519 MISSION 


PHONE MAIN 


STREET San Francisco 3058 





Artistic Designs Original and Effective 


Illustrations and Ideas - - - for 





Engravings for Printing and 
all purposes & reszca Advertising 








EUREKALOL 
ITCH-ECZEMA CURED 


Not something that will cure everything, but a specific prescribed for over thirty years 
by Dr. Burgess, one of London’s most celebrated skin specialists. 

The Eurekalol Eczema Cure is the famous remedy guaranteed to quickly relieve and 
permanently cure any disease of the skin or scalp. It is purely antiseptic and germicidal. We 
have thousands of testimonials to prove the true virtue of its positive cure. 

Don’t waste your time and money on “cure-alls."" They absolutely do no good. 

Write to us at once for our famous Eurekalol Eczema Cure. It will tell the story that is 
more convincing than pages of argument. Price postpaid, 50 cents and $1.00. 

Don’t suffer from those torturesome Piles. One application of the famous Eurekalol Pile 
Cure will give immediate relief. Price postpaid, 50 cents 


THE EUREKALOL REMEDY CO., 1197 BERGEN STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 














THE ESMERALDE TOURMALINE 
SAN DIEGO COUNTY, 


MINE AT MESA GRANDE, 


SAY ! 


Did You Hnow 


that you could buy native 
California Gems satisfacto- 
rily by mail, just the same 
as if you were here in our 
lapidary. 

Just address Mail Order 
Department, stating wha 
kind of stone you want 
color and size, and we wil 
send you same by express 
C. O. D. privilege of ex- 
amination. 

If not satisfactory return 
at our expense. 

All kinds of precious 
stones cut to order. 

Send cutting by mail. 
Write for catalogue and 
price list. 

We are the largest gem 
mining and cutting com- 
pany west of the Rockies. 


SAN DIEGO GEM CO. 


1531 D St., San Diego, Cal. 


References: Leading Banks 


Doc Wilson, Mgr. 
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“The Cream of Society” 





A tissue builder and beautifier. Approved by 
Health Enthusiasts and Beauty 
Culturists everywhere 


vi 50 Cents 


OPAL CREAM CO. 
3il S. Figueroa St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
If your druggist does not have it, send his 


name and address and get a full size jar for 
half the regular price. 

















Mothers! 
Mothers !! 
Mothers!!! 


MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by 
MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHIL- 
DREN while TEETHING, with PERFECT 
SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFT- 
ENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA. Sold by all Druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no other 
kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 

















Health 
Happiness 


anda 


Home 


Come to 


Southern California 


Write for information and illustrated printed 
matter, enclosing a 5c stamp, to the 


Chamber of Commerce 


Los Angeles Cal. 

















(Established 1879) 


**Cures While You Sleep.’’ 
Whooping = Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs. 
Diphtheria, Catarrh 


Confidence cau be placed in a remedy which for a 
quarter of a ceutury has earned unqualified praise. 
Restful nights are assured at once. 
Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 
pw DRUGEISTS. 
fer Descriptive 
Booklet 
Cresolene Antisep- 
tic Throat Tablets for 
the irritated throat, at 
your druggist or from 
us. 10c, in stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N.Y. 
Leeming-Miles Bidg. 
Montreal, Canada 





























Without Leadam Trees—shoes 
“toe up’’-awkward wrinkles form 
and wet leathers dry out hard and 
unsightly. They’re helpful to per- 


spiring feet, too. 
Leadam’s Shoe Trees keep your 
: footwear full, shapely and smooth 
: under all conditions. 
With the adjustable leverage the tree 
locks itself into position intheshoe. Hinge 
lasts are cumbersome and bad imitations 


FOR SALE BY 


C. M. Staub Co., 215 
8.Bdwy, Los Angeles 


REGULATING SIZE 
AND FORCE... 


$ 199 PER PAIR | 


MEN'S on WOMENS 


tigi Screen and Sash (9. | WEAK ANKLES 


for weak, sprained or wrenched 
ankles. Invisible and can be worn 
with low shoes. Gives proper sup- 
Doors, Patent Reversable Windows port ir ome NE pee and 
itdren learn walk. 

Office and Factory: 634-638 Maple Ave. Recommended by physicians. Sent 
Main 1806 - post paid on receipt of price. Men's 
LOS ANGELES $1.00, ladies’ 90c, misses’ 80c, children’s 50c per pair. 


Phones Home 5190 
State size of shoe and ankle measures. 


Dept. 0. W. 1126 Washington St., Oakland, Cal. 


A Sure 
IDDER'S PA cet fr Asthma, 


or by mail, 35 cents. 


STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. Charlestown, Mass. 


Weatherby - Kayser 
Shoe Co., 215 S.Bdwy 
Le ssAngeles; 59 E.Col 
orado St , Pasadena 

Rosenthal Bros 
‘(Inc ), 107 Kearney 
St , San Francisco. 









(INCORPORATED) 


Removable Window Screens, High Grade Screen 
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Chairs 


The Special Displays of | 
Holiday Merchandise, | 


Office and Factory, 2018 Market St., San Francisco 
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SUPPLIES : 
METCALF & WILSON “: 


122-122A N. Broadway, Los Angeles 
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SOZODONT 


TOOTH POWDER 





a delicious dentifrice. 
Free from acid and grit. 
Just the thing for those 
who have an inclination 


When the Snow Flies for the niceties of every- 











and biting, frosty air roughens the skin, use Mennen's—it keeps 

the skin just r 4 ‘ ve relief fur chapped har " 

chafing : niall skin troubles. Meivnen stuweon every " ‘ 

t sure that getthe genuine, For sale everywhere or 

aed tg Ty - day life. Ask your dentist. 








GERHARD MENNEN CoO., Newark, N. J. 

















LACHE 


FACE POWDER 


BAILeyYS 
PETITE 
COMPLEXION 
BRUSH 


Beauty 


Ideal for Bathing the Face, Neck and Hands Heal th 
It cleanses the skin of soil and oily waste, improves the circulation, 


builds up the muscles and smooths out the wrinkles. Ideal for 
softening the beard before shaving. Price mailed, 25 cents 
Accept no others. Beware of imitations. 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush . . . $ .50 : Happiness 


Bailey’s Complexion Soap . e . ° ° -10 
Bailey’s Bath and Shampoo Brush . ° é -75 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush .. 1.50 glow in the face of the woman who 


Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (large) ° ° -50 uses 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small) ° ° -25 <2 
Bailey’s Rubber Glove Cleaner ° ° -10 Lablache Face Powder 


It insures a clear, fresh, brilliant com- 







PAT APPLIED FoR 
BAILEY'S RUBBER 


TOOTH BRUSH. 


plexion, and preserves the velvety 
texture of youth. /¢ never disappoints. 





Take no other. Flesh, white, pink, cream 
tints, £0c. a box. Druggists or by mail. Send 
Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel without injury. roc. for sample. 
Never irritates the gums. Can be used with any tooth wash or 
powder. Ideal for children’s use. No bristlesto come out. No. 1, BEN. LEVY & co. 
25c; No. 2, 35c. Mailed on receipt of price. 
French Perfumers 


At dealers or sent on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 


C.J Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Sept, 4, SS Kingston Gt. Sasten 



























Lea & 


Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


=, 





CAUTION.—The popularity of Lea & Perrins’ Sauce has induced many manufac- 
turers to attempt to market worthless imitations. 


John Dun 


an's Sons, Agents, New Yor} 


Perrins’ 


The Peerless Seasoning 


Rare piquancy is given to Chafing Dish 
cooking by using 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


The Original and Genuine Worcestershire 


has never been successfully imitated. Lea 
& Perrins’ Sauce was in universal use a 
generation before any other so-called 
Worcestershire was ever heard of. There 
is no other like it. It is First and Best. 


























RIDDEL’S 


OLIVE OIL 


FIRST PRESSING 
a] 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure 


ze 
Pressed and Bottled by 


J. O. RIDDEL, REDLANDS, CAL. 


ASHS 


KIDNEY @ LIVER 


BITTERS 


CURES DYSPEPSIA. 

















Ferry’s Seeds are best becanse 60 
successful years have been spent in 
their development—half a century 
of expert care in making them 
superior to all others — 

We are specialists in growing 
flower and vegetable seeds. 

1906 Seed Annual free. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, 


FERRY'S 


SEEDS 





C.F. A. LAST 
WINE MERCHANT 


The purity of all goods guaranteed. No cheap 
adulterations or imitations carried in 
stock. The safest place to 
buy your 


Wines and Liquors 


TRY IT 





129 AND 131 NORTH MGIN SsT. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








Please Mention that You Saw it in OUT WEST. 








Our own brand of Olive Oil and our Medal- Winning 
Wines are California’s choicest products. 


Olive Oil 
Vintages 


In their absolute purity, direct from our store, 
we quote the following inside prices: 


2 cases, each containing 1 dozen quart bottles (5 to 
the gallon) of our Best Assorted Wines, Cham- 
pagne excepted, including 1 bottle of Old Califor- 
nia Brandy, 24 bottles all told, for 


Only $11.00 


or a splendid assortment of Table Wines 


at $8.50 


for 2 cases, assortment to be made by us, or by 
yourself—as you choose. 


Olive Oil 


$11 per case of 1 doz. 
12 «06 “= 
13 


In order to intro- 
duce OUR OWN 
BRAND of 


and OUR 
FAMOUS 


Quart bottles 
Pint bottles 
Palf Pint bottles 


“ ra 


FREIGHT prepaid by us to vour nearest railroad station, pro- 
vided your aggregate order of Wines and Olive Oil amounts to 100 
pounds or over For your gui 


tidance in this matter, we give the 


weight of 2 cases of wine—100 Ibs ase of olive oil, about 30 Ibs 


Edward Germain Wine 0. 


P. O. Box 290 Los Angeles, Cal. 














DRINK 


MAIER & ZOBFLEIN 


BREWERY 


LAGER-BEERS 


The best and purest brewed on the Coast 
For sale in bottles and kegs. 


Telephones: Sunset—Main 91 
Home 91 
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of Liebig Com- 
pany’s Extract 
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/ material from which it is prepared The 
Liebig Company’s main business is the } 
manufacture of beef extract; it 1s not a 
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LIEBIG COMPANYS 
Extract of Beef 


 Liebig’s Extract of Meat Co., Ltd., 120 Hudson St., N.Y. 











THE 
EHMANN 
OLIVE OIL 


Should be served on 
your table has the 
nutritive properties of 
good food combined 
with the healing 
qualities of medicine. 

» Comes from hands 
who make its production their life’s work, 
every step watched with the thoughtful 
care of those whose “soul is in the work.” 
Every requirement promptly supplied, from 
the blossoming of the fruit until the drip- 
ping of the oil in absolute purity from 
Ehmann’s matchless filters. No table oil 
has such a delicate flavor, no medicinal oil 
so much merit. Try it. If oil is hard to 
take, get EHMANN EMULSION OF 
PURE OLIVE OIL, wont taste it then. 


LUDWIG & MATTHEWS 


Agents 
133-35 $. Main Los Angeles 


EHMANN OLIVE GO., Mnf’rs. Oroville, Cal 



































** These two I use daily.”’ 


ARNICA 
Tooth Soap 


Is antiseptic; 
preserves 
while it 
beautifies. 

No spilling or 
wasting; convenient 
and economical. 


25 Cents 
Ai all Druggists 


STRONG'S 
Arnica Jelly 


(Carbolated) 


Keeps the skin 
free from rough- 
ness and pimples. 
for sunburn or chapping; also for 
cuts, bruises, burns and all erup- 
tions. Keeps the skin soft, smooth 
and delicate. The collapsable metal 
tube is convenient and unbreakable. 

Take tt with you wherever you go. 

lt your drurrist hasn't tt—Send to us. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 

C. H. STRONG & CO. 
CHICAGO 
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LOS ANGELES 
GAS HISTORY 





Dec. ist, 1889, gas reduced to... ....$2.25 
Mar. “ 1890 ac ™ --.. 2,00 
July “ 1895 4 ” = . 1.90 
July “ 18% ™ =) 1.75 
July “ 1898 7 ™ 1.65 
Jan. *“ 190 “ sig . 1.60 
July “ 190 “ 6 1.50 
July “ 1901 ‘a . 1.25 
Jan. “ 1902 “ o 1.00 
Oct. “ 193 “ - 95 
Jan. “ 1905 sie - an - oo 


ON JANUARY Isr, 1906 


We will make a reduction of five cents 
per thousand, making the rate 


85 CENTS 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
Company 
Hill, near Seveath 
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Nothing better 








The Photographic 
Student 


Issued monthly, coutains full 
information —up-to-date—regard- 
ing our modern college. Send 
stamp now for free copy also the 
College Catalog, to 

Dept. K 


California College of Photography, Inc. ff fh 
PALO ALTO, CAL. / 
S..* S$. Dudiey, Pres. Yy 


EASTERN ENROLLMENT OFFICE, Dept. K, 209 Parkwood 
Bivd., Schenectady, N. Y. 


WE MAKE ’EM SOL WORKS ’EM 


OUR BUSINESS 


To furnish Hot Water by Sunshine 
with our 


Improved Climax 
Solar Water 
Heater 


Why burn fuel? Sunshine is free. 
No Explosion. No Danger. 
No Expense. 


DON’T LET YOUR ARCHITECT 
FORGET THE SOLAR HEATER 


SOLAR HEATER CO. 
A. D. Davis, Mer. 
330 New High St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Home PHONE 23% WRITE FOR AN AGENCY 














Reliable help promptly furnished. 


Hummel Bros. & Co. fel. Main 509. 

















ge, AT CHRISTMAS 
TIME 









MATURED 


Standard 
Bred 

















Barred Plymouth 








The Housekeeper’s 










Eggs Rocks 
| 63.00 interest centers on her din- 
per 15 Light Brahmas ing table, the chief charm 
January of which is the Silver. To 
Buff Orpingt make it do its duty perfect- 3 
= “ eee ly, it should becleaned with % 
July y 


S. C. W. Leghorns 
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ONLY birds thet have MOULTED aA | : C Oo 
are used as Breeders Nit one P 
i then its latent beauty or brilliancy will ap- 


Nay 


pear, crowning the effort of the hostess. 





IMITED Ni) ocers, druggists, and postpaid, 15 cts. 
4s AMOUNT of CHOICE STOCK for SALE Re (stampe). Trial’ quantity for the asking. 
iy Electro-Silicon Silver Seap for washing and 
By) polishing Silver has equal merits. 15 cents. 


CAPTAIN MITCHELL iP) **SILIcon, " 40 Cliff St., New York. 
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Santa Barbar. pO Sites Seer SSeS Sard 
an a, Cal. : 

REDINGTON & CO., SAN FRANCISCO 


Wholesale Agents for Pacific Coast 


Glenwood Range 


Makes cooking EASY. BAKES 
to perfection. ECONOMIZES 
fuel. 


Over 3500 in use in Los Angeles 
and vicinity 


The following are a few out of hundreds of 
testimonials in our possession : 




















In our opinion the Glenwood Range has more merit than anything else on the market. It is the best 
cooker that we have ever had in our house during thirty years’ experience in housekeeping. It is eco- 


nomical in the use of fuel and is satisfactory in every respect. Newell Mathews, 2103 Union Ave. 
We are pleased with the Glenwood Range, and do not hesitate to recommend it to any one wanting a 

coal or wood stove. It bakes fine and is economical. Mr. and Mrs. E. K. Green, 1504 W. 8th. St. 

' We find the Glenwood Range satisfactory in every respect. 1. A. Lothian, 53 South Hill St. 
The Glenwood Range we purchased of you is a good cooker and baker and very economical in the use 

of fuel, and works perfectly satisfactory in all respects. Nites Pease, 719 South Hill St. 
Having used a Glenwood Range for years, and always found it satisfactory in every particular, I 

cheerfully recommend it to any one wanting a good, reliable stove. Geo. W. Stockwell, 06 W. 238th St. 


~ JAMES W. HELLMAN, Agent, lt N. Spring Street, Los Andeles 
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Swift 





Handsome 
Is the kind of Christ- 


mas present the re- 
cipient will be glad to 
get; the kind you will 
be glad to have given. 
If. the pen-point does 
not exactly suit, the 
pen will be exchanged 
cheerfully at any of 
our branches, or your 
dealer who sells the 
genuine can get you 
the pen desired. 


L. E. WATERMAN CO. 
173 Broadway, New York 


160 State St., Chicago 
8 School St., Boston 
1383 Montgomery St., San Fran 











ING MACHINE CO. 245 sroabway ny 


136 St. James St., Montrea 
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SOF CSALIFORMNIA. 
ESTABLISHED 1889 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - - - - $17,000,000 
PAID-IN CAPITAL - - - - - 3,500,000 
PROFIT AND RESERVE FUND - - 450,000 
MONTHLY INCOME - - - - - 200,000 





Pays 6 per cent. on Term Deposits, and 
5 per cent. on Ordinary Deposits. 











HOME OFFICE: 30! California St., San Francisco, California 
DR. WASHINGTON DODGE, Pres. WM. CORBIN, Sec’y and Gen’! Mgr. 
I. C. PERRY, Field Manager, Investment Dept., 254 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


; The Largest Co-operative Bank in the United States, 
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PREHISTORIC ART IN THE SOUTHWEST 
Southwest Museum, 1st Arizona Expedition ( Pictoglyphs in an Arizona Cation) 
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The Land of Sunshine 
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A LAND OF MYSTERY 
By DR. F. M. PALMER. 





T CAN truthfully be stated of a man able to 
play while he works, to merge vocation with 
avocation, that his lines are surely cast in 
pleasant places. He knows how good it is 
to be alive. 

A full realization of this truth was brought 
home to me when, during the past summer, it 


became at once my duty and privilege to con- 











duct (on behalf of the Southwest Society, 





\. I. A.) an investigation of certain pre-his- 
toric ruins in Navajo County, Arizona. For many years I had 
looked with longing eyes toward that storm-riven, wind-swept. 
sun-burned land; a land in the fashioning of which the hand of 
the Creator has not as yet eradicated all evidence of the mighty 
forces employed in making a world—a land of mystery, whose 
valleys, mountain peaks and appalling gorges at some time in the 
remote past afforded home and shelter to a race of men whose 
bones, cradled in her jealous bosom, enwrapped in a meshwork of 
roots of pines and cedars hundreds of years old, are slowly 
crumbling into nothingness. 

In common with most of the native races of America, it was 
the custom of these people to place in the grave all, or most of, 
the personal effects of the deceased. And it is by an examination 
of the contents of these ancient cemeteries that we obtain most of 


our information with relation to prehistoric races. 
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The researches conducted by the Southwest Society in its 
field expeditions are under the auspices of the Archaeological 
Institute of America, through the supervisory direction of its 
committee on American Archaeology. 

The hope is probably ever-present in the hearts of all Ameri- 
can archaeologists that some tangible evidence may be found 
that shall measurably raise the curtain of profound mystery that 
is suspended between the men of today, and the men who evolved 
that wonderful culture pertaining to the ancient Pueblos and 
Cliff Dwellers of the Southwest. Directly, it was earnestly 
hoped that these researches might result in collections (for our 
Southwest Museum) representing and illustrating the degree 
of civilization attained by these people. 

After careful consideration, and in view of the fact that the 
territory in which I was permitted to make explorations was 
limited, I settled upon the Mormon town of Snowflake as a base 
from which to conduct operations. 

A twenty-four hours’ ride on the Santa le, and we arrived at 
Holbrook. Leaving the train at this point, we were met by a 
brother of one of my assistants. He had, in response to a tele- 
gram, procured a team and spring wagon; we soon had every- 
thing aboard, and started on a thirty-five mile ride due south to 
Snowflake. The country between Holbrook and Snowflake is 
practically a desert. There is no farming of any kind; a few 
stunted junipers here and there only serve to accentuate the 
severity of the landscape. We arrived at our destination about 
four p. m. This littke Mormon town presents a most marked 
contrast to the barrenness of the country through which we had 
all day been traveling. As is customary in all of their settle- 
ments, trees are planted along both sides of all its streets, poplar 
and locust being the varieties used. ‘These trees are boun- 
tifully and continually supplied with water, as the result of 
another admirable custom of these people. On either side of all 
streets, canals about three feet in width are kept filled with 
running water. Snowflake has a population of about six hun- 
dred; three stores, public schools and an academy. Many of the 
houses, and all public buildings, are of brick, which are of home 
manufacture. From what I was able to observe, 1 am of the 
opinion that prosperity has rewarded the undoubted energy and 
perseverance of these people. 

The day following my arrival, Mr. T. J. Worthington, who had 
formerly been a resident of Snowflake, but who is now living in 
Los Angeles, and at the time was one of my assistants, intro- 
duced me to a number of the leading men of the town. I recall 
with pleasure the fact that I was most courteously received by 
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them all—they expressed themselves as being desirous of assist- 
ing me to a successful issue of my undertaking. 

Several days were required in which to get our outfit together. 
Finally, however, tents, bedding, photographic instruments, 
cooking utensils, tools for making excavations, provisions, etc., 
etc., were all loaded on the wagons. ‘Then, all hands climbing 
aboard, at last we were off. 

I had selected a large ruin twenty-five miles south of Snow- 
flake, located on patented land, surrounded on three sides by 
Forest Reserves, as an objective point for our first endeavor. 

It was an all day’s ride, the latter half of which was through 
mountain passes, surrounded on every hand by towering rocky 
heights nearly hidden from view by a magnificent growth of 
pines, many of which are more than 150 feet in height. Its 
forestation is the one thing which makes Arizona possible as a 
residence for civilized man. A strict maintenance in perpetuity 
of Forest Reserves in this Territory is an absolute essential. If 
I possessed the requisite power, not for a thousand years should 
another tree be cut. 

We arrived at the scene of our intended researches about 5 
p. m., and made our camp beneath an immense pine tree. 

I employed additional men to assist in the digging, and started 
operations the following day, Sept. Oth. 

This ruin is situated on an outcropping of sandstone which 
has an elevation of about 20 feet above the surrounding country. 
Judging from the amount of fallen stone, the pueblo must cer 
tainly have been two, and possibly three, stories high. The 
ruin is, however, complete; not one stone resting in position 
upon another above the present surface of the ground. The 
stone of which the pueblo had been constructed was probably 
taken from the very outcropping upon which it was built. These 
stones were of varying thickness—2!' to 8 inches, the sides and 
ends being rudely squared. ‘They had originally been held in 
proper position in the building by a mortar which appears to be 
a mixture of clay and sand. ‘This description may be taken as 
typical of all ruins in this locality, save only in size and the 
probable number of stories 

[ examined more than eighty ruins, and in no case did I find 
any part of the wall standing above ground. But only in part 
is this utter devastation to be attributed to natural causes. Men 
now living in the section where these ruins are found have told 
me that the destruction has been greater in the last ten than in the 
preceding twenty years—by vandal relic-hunters, ravages of 
stock, and last but by no means least, the despoliation of these 


ancient monuments by people living near them. The walls are 
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thrown down, the stones hauled away and used in private resi- 
dences, and even for public buildings. It is a Godsend that they 
are not permitted to lay their sacrilegious hands upon any part of 
that which still remains under control of the National Gov- 
ernment. 

On the morning of September 6th, I put two men at work 
clearing away the debris at a point where I was able to locate 
what appeared to be outlines of two rooms. I also put three 
men at work running trenches in what seemed a likely location 
for the burial place. Both surmises proved to be correct. In 
the collapsing of the walls of the building, a part had fallen in 
upon the lower story, a part outwardly and banked up on the 
outside; the elements had disintegrated the mortar, which, with 
drifting soil, and the accumulation of vegetable mold, had finally 
effected such a change that at this moment the ruin presents the 
appearance of an elongated, irregularly shaped mound, partially 
covered with rudely squared blocks of sandstone. After clearing 
away so as to be able to define the outlines of the rooms selected 
for examination, excavation was carried on until everything 
they contained was brought to light. 

In the meanwhile the work in the trenches was progressing, 
and toward sundown the burial place was located. But so far 
as adding anything to the collection for our Museum is con- 
cerned, we might as well not have found it. The most of the 
bones were crumbled almost to the point of annihilation, and the 
semi-sandy clay and ashes in which the burials were made had 
hardened into what was practically concrete. After two days of 
hard work, without being able to save a single specimen, I took 
the men away from the trenches and had them assist in excavat- 
ing rooms. In the rooms the conditions were little, if any, 
better than in the burial place. Shovels were absolutely useless, 
except for throwing out the dirt which had first been laboriously 
detached by use of the pick-axe. We secured a number of speci- 
mens in these rooms, but every one of them was cut out of its 
hard resting place with a butcher knife. 

One of these rooms is 7 feet 7 inches long; 6 feet 9 inches wide ; 
and now (to the surface) 5 feet 3 inches high. The one shown 
in the photograph is 10 feet 6 inches long; 9 feet 4 inches wide; 
4 feet 11 inches high, all being inside measurements. The walls 
are about 20 inches thick, and have, of course, lost something of 
their height. The fireplace was found placed in the center of 
each room. I found no evidence of doors or windows; the 
entrance was probably placed originally at the top. The floors in 
these rooms were of rough sandstone slabs, covered with a mix- 
ture of clay and ashes to a depth of about 6 inches. This ruin 
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measures, over all, 320 feet in length, 80 feet in width, with what 


now appears to have been a large central court. The difficulty 


of doing the work at this ruin was so great, and the proceeds 
for our Museum so small, that I concluded to look for a more 


promising field. The entire appropriation at our disposal would 


west Museum 


South 


PREHISTORIC POTTERY USED IN COOKING 





not do one-half the work re- 
quired for a thorough inves- 
tigation. 

The objects taken from 
these rooms, shown in illus- 
tration, p. 528, consist of five 
implements made from deer 
horns; three implements 
made from leg bones of deer; 
four other bones; one large 
bone chisel; two stones used 
in smoothing pottery; ten 
stone knives; one grooved 
arrow-shaft straightener. In 
the rooms and burial place 
we found sixty pieces of pot- 
tery; but were unable to 
save any of it. On the sur- 
face of the ground one bead 
made of what appears to be 
“Catlinite’ was found; also 
thirty arrow points. 

No regularity with rela- 
tion to position was ob- 
served in the burials. The 
graves had been made about 
three and one-half feet in 
depth. Pottery was invari- 
ably found near the head, 
sometimes at one side only; 
again on both; yet again on 
both, and at the top. Some- 
times, though more rarely, 
an additional piece was 
found near the hips, or at 
the feet. 

From September 11th to 
15th I visited a number of 
ruins, but found in each in- 
stance that I had been pre- 
ceded by others who had 
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(BOWLS AND LADLES) ist Arizona Expedition 


USED IN SERVING FOOD 


PREHISTORIC POTTERY 


made more or less thorough 
research. In every case the 
burial place had been looted; 
in fact, the only apparent ob 
ject of those who had com- 
mitted these depredations 
was to obtain pottery from 
the graves. There were no 
evidences whatever of any 
scientific work, save only 
that which I was informed 
had been performed by rep- 
resentatives of the Govern- 
ment. 

September 15th we_ lo- 
cated two small ruins that 
are situated on a sandstone 
ridge about five miles long, 
and having a dense growth 
of junipers. Many of these 
trees are more than three 
feet in diameter. One of my 
photographs shows such a 
tree growing in the center 


room. ‘These two ruins 


ol % 
are separated by about 1,500 
feet. I have designated them 
as “The Juniper’ Ridge 
Ruins.” ess stone and 
more adobe appears to have 
been used in their construc- 
tion. In fact, I was able to 
find but a single room of 
which enough remained to 
warrant investigation. This 
room was photographed. Its 
preservation is owing to the 
fact that in its construction 


it had been placed below the 


original level of the sur- 
rounding territory \ cir- 


cular excavation four feet in 
depth and ten feet in diam- 


eter had been made: this ex- 
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cavation was then lined 
with a wall of thin 
sandstone slabs_ three 
and one-half or four 
feet in length by eight- 
een to twenty inches in 
width, placed verticallv 
around the excavation. 
Notwithstanding the 
small dimensions of 
this room, it contained 
three fireplaces built 
against the walls. Two 
of these fireplaces can 
be seen in the photo- 
graph, the other is not 
visible, being  con- 
cealed by the fore- 
ground. In one of these 
fireplaces was found a 
fine grooved _ stone 
hammer. At a depth of 
three and one-half feet, 
and seemingly near the 
original floor-level, we 
encountered a_ skele- 
ton: the bones, how- 
ever, were in the last 
stages of decay, and 
quickly crumbled to 
dust upon exposure. 
No pottery or other 
artifects had been 
placed with the deceased. I incline to the opinion that the Grim 
Reaper exacted the last tribute from this individual suddenly and 
violently, and in all probability at a time when he was peace- 
fully pursuing his usual vocation. 

Leaning against the wall of this room were two sandstone 
slabs; they are about 1 inch in thickness, roughly squared to 
about 18 by 22 inches in outline. A circular hole 6 inches in 
diameter has been wrought in the centre of each. They plainly 
show evidence of long continued use in connection with fire. 
There can, I think, be no doubt that they were placed across the 
top of the fireplaces during culinary operations; the central hole 
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over which a cooking 
pot was placed facili- 
tating the cooking of 
its contents, exactly as 
the holes in a modern 
range are used, and for 


ist Arizona Expedition 


the same reason. 

The burial place per- 
taining to these ruins 
was located by my son, 
F. L. Palmer. The ob- 
servations of the bur- 
ials at Ruin No. I are 
equally applicable here. 
The ground, however, 
was a little less hard, 
and we were able to 
save all the pottery 
which had not been de- 


EXTRAORDINARY POTTERIES 


stroyed at time of bur- 
ial. I am of the opin- 
ion that the burials at 


SOME 


this ruin must have 
been made at a very re- 
mote period, even 
when considered in re- 
lation to similar ruins 
in this section. This 
conclusion is based 
upon the total disinte- 
gration of bones found 
associated with the pot- 
tery in the burial 
place. It was an ab- 
solute impossibility, even by an exercise of the utmost patience 
and care, to obtain a photograph of the contents of a single 
grave in situ. 

a box canon located three and one- 


Oct. 4th, | made a visit t 
half miles northeast of Snowflake. This cafion is about thirty 
miles in length, and in places more than 200 feet in depth. At 
various places its nearly vertical walls of sandstone show abund- 
ant evidence of attempts to record events or impressions by 
means of pictoglyphs engraved thereon. I secured a number of 
photographs which accompany this article. 


As a result of these researches there has been secured for the 
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Museum a representative collection of primitive artifects inci- 
dent to the country explored. Its appraisement in science re- 
mains to be determined; but of its large value to the Museum 
there can be no doubt. 

[The first Arizona expedition, which Dr. Palmer outlines above, 
was conducted under the old restrictions that forbade exploration 
of the richest antiquarian field in the Southwest. Since then 
the Southwest Society has, in a single-handed campaign, secured 
the opening of this field to science—not only for itself but for 
Harvard University and the other Eastern museums which had 
long ago abandoned as hopeless the attempt to secure this privi- 
lege. The first official permission ever given by the Govern- 
ment to explore on government reservations is given to the 
Southwest Society. It will be improved.—Ed. | 


PRAYER OF THE BOUND 
By ETHEL GRIFFITH 
ATHER of All, grant me this single plea: 
ey God of the Open Sky, 
Let me go free! 
As wide as mighty winds Thy earth around, 
O Lord, the loosened throat; 
The soul unbound! 
To me the rugged heart of mountains bare; 
The hoar strength of Thy hills, 
God of the Open Air! 
Unchecked and wild Thy mighty waves drive free; 
Grant me my course as they, 
Lord of the Untamed Sea! 
Father of All, grant me this single plea: 
God of the Open Sky, 
Let me go free! 








ay ornare 
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T IS an unwelcome and disquieting fact that 
civilization almost invariably destroys the 
native arts and crafts, and gives us poor sub- 
stitutes in their place. The original tendency 
of humankind is to work honestly—and hon- 
est work means the admixture of love and 
pride with manual skill. We have, of course, 
developed what we call Art; and it is a noble 

invention. But no one who is familiar with the earlier achieve- 

ment of the race can escape certain periods of doubt as to whether 
the production of one person in ten thousand who can smack 
prepared colors upon prepared canvas to the content of nations 
is a wholly satisfactory exchange for the more ancient condition 
in which everyone was an artist, and everything that was made 
by the hand of man had a certain artistic quality. 

One might as well try to divide a barrel of apples by a bushel 
of potatoes as to compare the two sociological eras: 

1. When every housewife wrought with her own hands her 
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own clothing, her own cooking utensils, and all the other utilities 
of her home, with an unspoiled thought which made these articles 
such an expression of natural human art-feeling that today her 
kitchen pots are among the richest ornaments in public and 
private museums that can afford them; when there were no 
chromos, no aniline dyes, no tin buckets, no crazy quilts, no 
tatting—in a word, when all things were made with love and for 
use; when even the less artistic creature, her he-consort, put love, 
thought and labor into his special equipment—which was to kill 
his enemy, bring down game for his home, and satisfy his heathen 
longing to worship, every minute of the year, whatever gods he 


knew. 
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2. When we save work by saving Care; when we make to 
sell, or to save money; when everything that will hold water is 
“good enough” for use; when selfishness is overloading us with 
things that have no use and are only for display; when house- 
wife and bread-winner alike buy what they need, instead of mak- 
ing it—from roof-tree down to tea-kettle and weapon. 

For those who like either thing better, “that is just the sort 
of thing those people would like.” There ought to be room in 
the world for both. There is room in the world for both, with the 
people who think. 

The first domestic arts in America have been, for many years, 
perilously near extinction. The machine has taken the place, in 
our economy, of that maker and master of all machines—the hu- 
man hand. Whatever effect the machine-made has had on our 
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own life, there is no question of its effect in degrading those arts 
of simpler peoples to which (by an unconscious sarcasm on our- 
selves) we turn for our most cherished ornaments. There are 
few rich Americans who would not be glad, for instance, to own a 
Navajo blanket of the best Old School. But they cannot. Twenty 
years ago, such a blanket could be bought for $20, when high. 
There are 20,000 Navajos still living, herding sheep and horses, 
and weaving blankets; but you cannot hire one of them to make 
for $500 one of those old “joy” blankets. Their old art has been 
hamstrung by cheaper processes, aniline dyes and the demand 
of the thoughtless. The still older art of basketry—the first ar- 
tistic craft in America—is suffering almost as much. The best 
baskets ever made, between the beginning of this terrestrial globe 
as a habitable place for man and the first day of December, 1905, 
were made on the Pacific Coast of America. They were made not 
to sell but to use. And “stupid” Indian women put as much 
labor, as much love, as much art sense into one basket to be used 
for a mush-kettle, as the average civilized woman today puts into 
housekeeping and art together in a year; and this is not a guess, 
for even the market justifies the estimate. One of these Indian 
mush-pots has been sold within two years for $2500. 
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But as prices have gone up, quality has gone down. The 
leisurely relic-seeker and collector has run after strange gods; 
has demanded new colors; has suggested the introduction of 
modern figures and shapes—and even the alphabet. Not long 
ago, a number of well-meaning people procured a Navajo woman 





to weave a blanket full of Masonic emblems! 

A year ago the art of basketry among the Mission Indians of 
Southern California was fast becoming extinct. Only the old 
women persisted in it; and even they had been sophisticated by 
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the demand of crazy-quilt tourists. The young women, educated 
in government schools, or influenced by their sisters thus edu- 
cated, looked down on the old life and the old arts, and yearned 
only to do fancy work, diddle a mandolin, and own a picture hat. 

The Sequoya League and the Southwest Society have had the 
good fortune, in conjunction, to help to arrest the extinction of 
this beautiful art. The League has undertaken to purchase for 
spot cash every decent basket made by the Indians of the five 
Campo reservations ; and has also taken the product of some of 
the others. It pays in proportion to the sincerity of the work. 
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It refuses to take any basket faked after meretricious colors, de- 
signs or shapes. The more “Indian” the basket, the better price 
the League pays. Incidentally, it is largely assisting the self 
support of a large number of original Californians whom the 
government had left starving. 

The most typical baskets thus produced are taken by the 
Southwest Society for the Southwest Museum, to be preserved 
for our children. 

In a recent visit to some of the reservations where, twelve 
months ago, only a few old women were making sophisticated 
market baskets, I was delighted to find, first a lot of young 
women (and even girls) returning to and becoming professioned 
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in their hereditary art work; and also a general reversion to the 
shapes, colors and patterns devised by those who invented the 
art and loved it and by love developed it. Baskets are being 
made now by these people as they would make them for them- 
selves; and the best basket ever known to be produced on the 
Campo Reservations has been turned out within three months 
by an old woman who was delighted at the chance to surpass 
her own earlier efforts. 

One of the features of the Southwest Museum will be a unique 
collection of these aboriginal California arts; and the nucleus 


is already one of great importance. 
C. F. L. 
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TIES 
By MARGARET TROILI 


HEN you sit up there on the hillside, the 
redwoods will admit you into their 
company, provided you are serene and 
reverent as they. They will let you 
look between their shoulders down into 
and up along the river valley below, on 
the procession of alders bearing the 
river to the ocean across the tawny 





fields. The wooded ridges crowd on 
towards them from the rear and the 
sides, but still allow them to pass. There will be sounds, too, 
coming up to the brotherhood of giants. Perhaps the cows 
are loitering past—the happy, pure, unresonant tinkles strike 
the careless morning hours. The men are shouting in the 
hayfield, and the axe is busy on the opposite ridge. They are 
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THE TIE-MAKER'S TOOLS 








SPLITTING OUT THE TIES 
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cutting down one of the brotherhood over there. Come over 
and see. The world has needs and the wilderness fills them. 

Here at the foot of the mountain are piles of new ties—the 
teamsters will take them away. There is the chute down which 
they slid. Up here on the steep slope stands the old stump and 
around it lie the shreds and rags of the tree’s bark-garment. 
Here are chips and rejected pieces; here are piles of rough ties, 
thrown to one side as they were split; here are, as the final 
product, neat tiers of smooth ties. 

If the tie-maker comes up from the cabin below, he may tell 
you something about the technique of making ties. Here is a 
tree they felled—must be up-hill, of course, or it would break 
to pieces, or slide to the bottom. The felled tree, being now 
supine and helpless, is sawed into “cuts” the length of the ties, 
eight feet; the top is not available, being too small of girth. On 
the face of the cuts is marked out, with a “marker,” the number 
of ties which can be split out, discounting the “sap” (the white 
rim under the bark), and splits in the wood. Then, with wedges 
driven in, with sledgehammers and crowbars, and the big 
strength of four arms, the cut is split into rough, square pieces, 
which are thrown to one side, the waste to the other. At last, 
there is only the empty sheath of sap and bark on the ground— 


and time for a smoke, or a lunch. 





PILES OF ROUGH TIES 
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THE TEAMSTERS WITH THEIR WAGONS 
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There is great difference in trees, an expert will tell you. 
Some split easily, other are too wet or are full of holes. Here 
is the biggest cut of all, to be worked later because too wet. It 
might yield upwards of forty ties. This tree, two hundred feet 
long, has made two hundred ties. 

The men now level off a place big enough to work on, lay 
pieces of wood across which to put the rough ties. Then, with 
the broad-axe, very similar to the ancient battle-axe, they hew 
and trim until the familiar railroad tie is complete. It is then 
laid with its fellows in neat tiers, awaiting the coming of the 
man from the company, who “receives” them—banishment fol- 
lows, and the tie goes out into the world, by way of the chute. 

It is a tranquil life up here where the trees stand together. 
There is something in the ease with which these men work and 
carry themselves—infinitely leisurely when at rest; supple, skill- 
ful, when at work—that harmonizes with the spirit of the broth- 
erhood of trees. Perhaps they feel the loss of one of them—but 
they should be consoled. To be useful is the noblest thing in the 
world. The teamsters come with their wagons to the bottom of 
the hill, and with tie-hooks and strong arms lift the now im- 
personal parts of the redwood tree into their wagons. Across 
the river, up the long road through the woods, past other tie- 
makers’ cabins, then down, and out into the dusty common road 
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LOADING THE TIES 


that leads to the landing. Near the landing the ties are unloaded 
and stood on end, one against the other, with none of the music 
and motion they knew in the forest. 

A steamer comes by a gap in the breakers to the wharf, and 
the ties are loaded on it. Some evening they set out and are 
sent far away, to Mexico, South America, Australia, the South 
Seas, to lie under the world’s railways. When the workmen 
drag them off the flat-cars, who will think of the Mendocino 
mountains where they grew, spectators of the Procession of the 
Alders, shelterers of wild things, grave brothers who detain 
the winds. Travelers eager for the new places will never think 
of the gift of the forest, the heart of the tree in the dust, now 
without the dim charm of association, without a history. 


Los Angeles 


THE MIRAGE 
By THERESA RUSSELL 


ISTED green and silver bright, 
Gleaming through the avid light, 
se thy intent to deceive us 


Or from dullness to relieve us 
Fair thou art to wistful sight. 


E’en though thou be as false as fair, 
Aphrodite of the air, 
Sprung from Hope-deluded vision, 
Smiling, mocking in derision, 
Luring trust to black despair— 


Yet shine on, oh phantom dear; 
Joys are sweeter far than near. 
All thy empty, vain effulgence 
Wins our pardoning indulgence— 
Lacking thee, the waste were drear. 
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AN OASIS . 
By ALAN OWEN 


WAS a cheery, insouciant little runt, and, 
when he took the trouble, could give a pet 
raccoon points as an entertainer. 

“Hansard,” he said, rubbing his hands to- 
gether, there’s a slew of us planning a camping 








trip.” 

“Ah-ha.” Give it the right intonation, and 
there is no human sound more non-committal. 

“You bet. We aim to do the thing in good shape; no monkey- 
ing around Mono Flats a day from town. The idea is to keep 
a-going till we get way, way into the wilds.” 

“Ah-ha?” 

“Oh, come off with your ah-ha. We want you to go along and 
act guide.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yep; you're dead next to the trails, and all that—ought to be, 


anyway!” Then he laughed. 


“Maybe.” It was acidly said, and he stopped laughing, taking 
another tone. 
“Honest, Hansard, we can’t make it without you. There'll 


have to be a train of mules a mile long, and not a soul of us 











MONO FLATS—A DAY FROM TOWN 
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savvys packing, the diamond hitch or any other old hitch. An’ 
there’s liable to be a heap of ’em before we get through. There'll 
be half a dozen ladies—” 

“Wha-a-t! and you—Get out of here!” 

He had the impudence to roar with laughter at the expression 
my face wore. The reason for the fury and disgust there depicted 
is a little difficult to convey in this century. Approaching the 
close of the last, in the eighties, there was a terra incognita lying 
back of the Coast Range, five or six hundred miles south of San 
Francisco, and in the neighborhood of a hundred north of Los 
Angeles. It is quite unnecessary to be more definite. The lo- 
cality is now in the realm of politics, under the guise of a Forest 
Reserve, infested with “Rangers,” yellow-gaitered tourists, and 
clerkly sportsmen. The game, these many years, has been con- 
fined to the ubiquitous beer-bottle and coy tomato can. 

At the time my impertinent acquaintance was indulging in 
unseemly levity, things were very different. The official maps 
were mere guess-work—the region had never been surveyed. 
The appalling inaccessibility of the country may be accurately 
conveyed in a sentence; eighty square miles held four men—and 
supported none of them. 

Leaving the dark side of past things, the brighter aspect lay, 
for me, in the swarming fauna and the virgin beauty encountered 
in every unexplored cafion of this rugged wilderness, while play- 
ing hide-and-seek with a few hundred Texas cattle. 

Four men, thirty to forty miles apart from each other, pur- 
posely left the trails in and out of their fastnesses in such condi- 
tion that a horse, mule or pack-burro required months of training 
before the animal could be trusted to negotiate safely the worst 
places—or induced to try. The idea of taking novices of the male 
sex over such country was anything but alluring. As for ladies—! 

“Let me in on the josh s’mother time,” I broke in tartly. “I’ve 
my stock to feed, and you'll have to excuse—” 

Bert Morrison sobered at once. “Come on over the way,” he 
said, nodding at a small cottage fifty yards from where we stood. 
“I want to introduce you to Doctor Cassell, an English physician. 
He and his wife are going along with us—”’ 

“With you!” 

“We're getting this thing up largely on his account,” he con- 
tinued, unmoved. “Assistant to a famous lung specialist back 
in the Old County; caught consumption from a patient; thinks 
the air of your mountains would help him. Here we are.” 

They were exceedingly nice people, but the thing was absurd, 
and working on my sympathies could not alter this fact. Not 
that the physician attempted it. A braver man never grappled 
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scientifically with his own death, or looked fate more squarely 
in the face, aided by an intrepid helpmate. But I suspected the 
cheerful Morrison of an assault upon my sensibilities, and politely 
but firmly declined once and for all to have any hand in such an 
impossible excursion. 

While the Doctor tried to expostulate, his wife apparently saw 
the matter as I did, for she trod on her husband’s toes, and 
agreed to all my objections, winding up the interview by asking 
me to dinner the following day. A young lady from Philadelphia 
was to be there, who had proposed to form one of the camping 
party. It would be well to have the girl hear at first hand the im- 











THE START 


possibility of expecting my pilotage. Then, no doubt, she would 
resign herself to the prospect of Mono Flats monotony. 

Such is the subtility of woman! The dinner came and went— 
thereafter behold your humble servant, the very next day, su- 
perintending the renting of additional mules, alfaugases, pack- 
saddles and horses; engaging a vaquero cook, hobnobbing over 
the question of supplies, and generally whooping things up, to 
the amazement of the chirruping Morrison, and the secret amuse- 
ment, no doubt, of Mrs. Dr. Cassell. 

Again we will glide with hasty elision over the dreadful series 
of incidents marking the outset of this pilgrimage. 
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In vain, with tearful mien, I protested that the country we 
were going to, and pack mules, were alike intolerant of bath- 
tubs. That bedstead, mattresses and tents, were irrelevant and 
immaterial; that a thousand and one bulky impedimenta, suit- 
able possibly for an Old World picnic, were wholly superfluous, 
and an intolerable nuisance in a territory that stood up on edge, 
and, in those pre-ranger days, gloried in trails calculated to tax 
the surefootedness of Alpine goats. The Doctor, good man, 
wouldn’t see it. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, “don’t you know we're not going 
on a campaign into an enemy’s country, but a junket in the 
woods. I believe in traveling in comfort.” 

“All right, Doc!” I returned with fatalistic resignation. “It’s 
your say-so; and if a bit of the junket slops over a precipice, 
don’t blame me!” 

Of course, that’s just about what did happen; and a mighty 
good thing, too, from the point of view of the only two men in 
the outfit that understood packing. The mule with the bath-tub 
started the circus, by bucking the tub over her eyes, and then 
plunging headlong down the cafion. The brush broke the bed- 
steads to kindling, most handy for starting camp-fires, and the 
mattresses got so hopelessly waterlogged in crossing an extra 
deep fording, that they were left on a rock to dry, and for all 
I know may be there in the sun to this day. 

There were five men, and the number of ladies, thank good- 
ness, had dwindled to three—the Doctor’s wife, Morrison’s sister 
and the Philadelphia maid, Miss Blessington. 

At times I thought Miss Blessington was but eighteen. At 
seasons she acted like some irrespressible madcap, just let loose 
from high school. The sombre oppressiveness of mountain and 
cafion had mostly little effect on her spirits. Again, she would 
show a womanly dignity and a species of intuition that only 
comes to the sex after twenty. 

The hair of this Eastern girl was a sort of dead ash or neutral 
brown, abundant and heavy, its dull masses setting off her brill- 
iant complexion, scintillant eyes, and gleaming teeth. Her great- 
est attraction, in my eyes, was her strenuous health, so unusual 
in visitors from Atlantic states. It was a sort of redundant vital- 
ity, that magnetized all who came near it. To look for a moment 
at her eyes (an occupation by no means distasteful), their lights 
shifted from grey to blue and back again, under curved lashes 
and well-marked brows. Her mouth, generous and vital, pout- 
ing the lips in repose the most charming trifle, bore witness that 
her Quaker ancestry had been very human at heart, under their 
grey sobriety. Her nose had nothing of the classic in outline; 
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but, like her mouth, was modeled on a scale at once ample, yet 
fine and sensitive. 

The situation was somewhat electrically charged from the 
start. The work of riding herd on the outfit kept my hands very 
full during daylight, so long as the party was traveling. Inci- 
dentally, it may be noted, that the distance to my own camp, 
some eighty miles, across three ranges of mountains, took me, 
when alone, three days—two, if there was cause to hurry. It 
occupied the Doctor and his suite, seven; and lucky they all were 
then to make it. 

Morrison's inning with Beauty was on the trail, and I must 
confess he made the most of it. He was one of those surface 
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travelers, with a heart as light as his chatter, ever ready to see 
the ridiculous, and a great hand with the ladies. In this he was 
at an advantage. Town life gave him plenty of scope for his 
talent, while my hermit-like banishment in the wilderness yielded 
no more gentle experience than an oc ynal squaw from the 
Cuyama. 

In the evening, however, over the camp-fire, the tide turned 
in my favor. The Doctor, over whom the country and my life 
in it had thrown a lasting fascination, insisted on drawing me 
out, while he sucked at his English meerschaum in rapture. It 


was an enjoyment possible at second-hand only, for had his 
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lines been cast in my place, he would have found nothing on 
earth to revel in, but dirt, dog-weariness and hunger. Hunger for 
food other than bacon, varied by venison-jerky; for speech with 
human being, the longing for all that makes life seem adequate ; 
man’s need of woman’s sympathy. 

As, under the Doctor's questioning, I related such incidents as 
life in a primitive wilderness bristles with, Miss Blessington 
would nestle close between the Doctor and his wife, listening 
open-eyed. It must all have been dreadfully boring to Morrison, 
and his sister would yawn most waspishly—but, to give credit 
when it is earned, he behaved with becoming sang froid. 

The lists may be said to have been so arrayed—unconsciously, 
for the most part, but none the less effectively. 

On the one side was Morrison, with practically all day and a 
clear field, an abetting sister as a vigilant and sleepless watch- 
dog. On the other, myself, aided unwittingly by Doctor Cassell, 
with his wife as a discreet but inwardly entertained referee. 

The first revelation that perhaps a little leeway was being 
made, through the Doctor, via the girl’s imagination (my person- 
ality bearing the uncouth impress inseparable from this mode of 
existence), occurred the fourth day out. There had been trouble 
with one of the pack-mules. Roping the brute, I snaked it ahead 
on the trail, away from the rest of the train, strung out behind 
under charge of the vaquero. 

Whether it was Miss Blessington’s smile, as I turned to point 
out a queer rock formation, or merely inexcusable carelessness, 
I started up a grade with the reata turned once around the sad- 
dle-horn, the slack coiled in my left. For the benefit of those to 
whom this conveys no enormity, it may be remarked that the 
rawhide rope should have been free of the saddle going up hill; 
for even if perfectly fast by three or four turns round the pom- 
mel, the grade made the risk of being yanked clear over back- 
wards, pony and all, a grave one. 

My method at the time was nothing less than suicidal, and 
brought its own punishment instanter. The mule unexpectedly 
sat back on its haunches, the reata slithered around the horn 
with a shriek and smell of burning, until the coil drew taut 
on my hand, cauterizing and cutting the flesh to the bone. 

I had reason to be thankful that a physician of the highest 
skill formed one of the party; the wound, as may be imagined, 
was ugly, agonizing and slow to heal. On the whole, casting up 
one thing with another, I came to regard my hurt as a godsend. 
The hand required dressing several times a day, a duty the warm- 
hearted daughter of Pennsylvania insisted on performing. In 
vain Miss Morrison fussed officiously, with motives of sisterly 
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loyalty, or Mrs. Cassell intervened in good-natured mischief; the 
Philadelphia girl would allow no alleviation of her self-imposed 
task, and—oh, well, it beat palmistry all to pieces. 

On the seventh day we reached my potrero. For eighty miles 
we had wound our way through narrow, brushy cafons, or dry, 
rocky arroyos, climbed steeps and slender trails cut in the face 
of precipices, scrambled up and down vast mountains that made 
the first Coast Range look a puny dyke. Now, with yelps of 
delight from the party, the trail debouched upon a matchless am- 
phitheatre of perhaps two hundred acres, poised high, nearly 
seven thousand feet, shut in on every side by towering peaks. 

The flat itself was free of heavy brush, a living stream of water 
cutting the potrero in two. I saw Miss Blessington’s mountain 
“knickers” flash by me, as she raced over the level land. In 
passing, she had leaned to give my pony a flick; now she turned 
in her Mexican saddle: 

“I dare you!” she said, and was off like the wind. 

Sending heavily-shanked spurs home, I started after her, my 
mustang beating out with his hoofs the rhythm of a lilting verse: 


“Then Roop! Ki! Yi! with her elbows high, she spurts in the 
cowboy style; 

With a jerk and a saw at her horse’s jaw, she’s ahead for another 
mile !” 

When I drew up even, the two plugs racing over the open in 
perfect unison, I could not resist bending over the saddle and 
shouting the other verse: 

“With a ‘Catch if you can, I’m as good as a man!’ at a break- 
neck pace we ride. 

| have all but placed my arm round her waist, as we gallop side 
by side!” 

“Not this child!” she retorted, pulling up, her color heightened 
and teeth gleaming; then, as the rest of the outfit approached, 
she spurred back to them, flinging over her shoulder the adden- 
dum: 

“Besides, see the noble army of rubber-necks !" 

Rubber-necks! Has the Society of Friends fallen from Grace, 
or did my ears deceive me? A number of times that same even 
ing I was faced with this poser, nor was the solution in the girl's 
mien, a demureness impinging upon austerity. 

Alas for our hopes of a resting-place! The alkali in my creek 
was altogether too self-assertive. After a respite of forty-eight 
hours, | recommended a move to a still greater altitude—the pine 
belt, where the water ran limpid, ice-cold, and free from irritant 


salts. 
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The locality I had in mind, lay a distance of fifteen miles, 
steady rise, northeast of the potrero. To understand the events 
that followed this move, a description, the briefest possible, is 
necessary of the intervening country. 

Imagine a creek bed winding for ten miles between precipitous 
walls of mountain, sometimes sheer, more often shelving, but 
never sufficiently to form a flat or potrero. Picture the main 
basin, dry for the most part, throwing off innumerable tribu- 
taries, which cut into the walls of the cafion on the right and left. 
Sometimes these branches would show wider and more open 
country than the main creek followed by the trail; at others the 
tributary would feed its parent by means of a slight fissure in 
the rock. In either case, to right or left, these branches led off 
into labyrinthine voids, interminable mazes, that even at this 
hackneyed day must remain inviolate. Woe to the tenderfoot 
possessed of a faith that they “come out somewhere.” They 
never do—and he is apt not to. 

Hemmed in as the trail appeared, Miss Blessington, in one of 
her galvanic moods, determined to usurp the lead, crushed past 
me on the trail, her knee brushing my rawhide armos, and loped 
ahead, with a challenging glance backwards, a sort of farewell 
defi, as the elbows of the cafion took her in their crookedness. 

“Watch out you don’t switch to a cattle track,” I shouted. “It’s 





good-bye if you do!” 

“Can’t lose me!’ came back from behind a bend. “Your pony’s 
dead slow; get a wiggle on you both!” 

Again those tripping verses galloped through my head: 

“And it’s Nancy’s dust that breathe I must, and it’s Nancy’s trail 
I follow, 

Till I leave the rut for the steep short-cut, and I’ve caught her 
down in the hollow!” 

Nothing was further from my duty as I saw it; but the tempta- 
tion was no small one. However, I knew that cafion like a 
book, and could not risk it. The creek doubled and twisted like 
a snake in pain, while glimpses of straight and smiling reaches, 
leading Heaven knows where, greeted one through openings on 
either side of the watershed. If we were to make camp that 
night, I must never for a moment lose touch with the outfit. 


For many exasperating reasons, it was a toss-up whether we 
made it before dark or not. The last five miles included an ex- 
ceedingly stiff bit of climbing, and the packs behaved very badly. 
At last, however, the pines were actually reached, and we built 
camp beside the purest of water, the banks of the stream matted 
with wild strawberries, raspberries and blackberries growing in 
shady luxuriance. 
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The mules were swiftly unpacked—a job all male hands could 
tackle—the horses unsaddled and tethered. A fire for supper 
began to splutter, piled high with resinous pine-cones, when the 
Doctor looked over his spectacles inquisitively : 

“Where’s Miss Blessington?” 

At first I went quite sick at the thought of it, for I knew ina 
flash what had happened. Then, as the party set up a futile 
hallooing, the blood surged happily through me; for there was 
but one man at home in that country, or with a trick of following 
Throwing the 





a pony’s tracks over the criss-crossing of cattle. 
saddle back on an indignant pinto, I hid my face for a moment in 
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TO THE CAMP AMONG THE PINES 


the girths to conceal a broad grin, then pulled on the latico with 
emphasis, feeling I had a horse-hair cinch on the situation. 

Swinging into the saddle, I explained what had happened, most 
likely. 

“Go right ahead with supper, Lopez, and keep a bite warm as 
long as you can. Maybe I'll be back with Miss Blessington in 
less’n an hour.” 

I hardly thought so. Already imagination was leaping back 
over the trail, picturing the Gallant Rescuer, basking in My 
Lady’s smiles— 

“Hold on, old man! Couldn't think of letting you go alone. 


ll be with you in a shake!” 
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It was that cheerful highbinder Morrison! Inward ecstasy pre- 
vented immediate reply. 

A wild glance around for some way to shake this incubus 
showed Mrs. Cassell biting her lips to keep in laughter. Anger 
gave back power to use my tongue. 

“Don’t you worry, Morrison; I'll be all right, and back in a 
jiffy. You stay and look after the ladies!” 

“Thank you, Mr. Hansard, the ladies feel quite safe with my 
husband.” 

“My! yes!” interjected that partisan sister. ‘“‘We’re all right 
with Doc, to say nothing of Lopez.” 

“But,” I expostulated, feeling beaten already, “there’s no need 
to take Bert away from his supper. Too many cooks down there'll 
make a hash of it.” 

“A mash of it?” queried Mrs. Cassell, dropping into the vul 
garity with an air of innocent blundering. 

“Enid, my dear,” said the Doctor, looking at his spouse in 
amazed reproof, “this is no time for folly. It’s very good of Mr. 
Hansard, don’t you know—” 

“T know a lot more than you do, in some ways, you old goose! 
Run along now, boys, or you'll get no supper.” 

“Come on then, Morrison. Don’t blame me if you have a 
picnic down in the dark.” 

“That’s a-l-]l right, Old Man. You lead!” 

And I did, at a gallop, till, simultaneously with the last rays 
of sunset, we touched the apex of the mountain we had labori- 
ously climbed that afternoon. The immense altitude, on a level 
with all but the highest peaks of the greatest range, gave a 
bird’s-eye view of the seething, squirming country below, which 
already lowered blackly in the deepest shadows. 

The cooling perspective of years enforces all credit due to 
man and beast alike. Morrison came down that mountain after 
my dust lickety-split. It was obvious what the trip had taught 
both him and his pony. 

At the time, however, this unexpected exhibition of horse- 
manship made me feel more savage, and my plug literally flew 
over the intricate trail. 

Twilight deepened into the blackest night, as we entered the 
cafion proper. The trail, to escape the convolutions of the creek, 
shot up all kinds of steep places, tunneling through thorny 
growths of chaparral and tough manzanita. Such trails today 
are industriously cut back and kept open by Government Rang- 
ers. They were originally formed by the primitive method of 
forcing the horse headforemost into the thicket, and hanging 
level across his withers, Indian fashion, as he ploughed his ac 


customed way through. 
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Great fun the party thought this species of obstacle race in the 
day time; at night, on the keen trot, the fun was rather forced. 
My bronc’ and self, from years of usage, knew every stick and 
twist, just when to duck instinctively, and when to shield our 
eyes ; moreover, my rawhide chaps or “armos” were proof against 
mountain holly. 

My young friend had a gay and gaudy time of it in the gloom. 
Twice his horse slipped off the trail and slid into the creek be- 
low; his hat and wind had both departed an hour and more 


ago. To lose sight—or, rather, sound—of my mustang was to 
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be lost indeed—and when blasphemy in the rear became more 
than usually sulphurous, | divined that the chaparral had em 
braced my companion, Absalom-like, and lifted him from the 
saddle, 

Presently we came to the point where it seemed likely Miss 
Blessington had made a wrong turning. Dismounting, I lit a 
match, then another. A few mustangs ran wild on the range, so 
that to distinguish the hoof-tracks was not easy by match-light. 

After tracing her up several branch gulches, ramifying off from 
‘the tributary we were working, her trail made a distinct break 
back to the main creek, and I drew my own conclusions. 
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The great offshoot we were following opened out into a world 
of its own, vast and tortuous. I remembered chasing, not so 
long since, a wild cow up that identical fork. She ran around 
the curve ahead of us—and disappeared into thin air. And that 
was in daylight! 

The mystery had, after half an hour’s looking, been solved by 
an overgrown trail that took suddenly up the barranca to the 
top .of the ridge, along which ran a bare and cattle-worn trail 
back to the main cafion. 

Imperceptibly my lead increased. The pinto rounded the 
curve sharply. In a moment, in answer to spur, he plunged up 
the barranca. I checked him and waited. 

Morrison rode by in a minute. I could hear him shift un- 
easily in the saddle, as he bent to peer at the trail; then the 
night shut down, and the sound of hoofs grew muffled. With- 
out conscious urging, the pinto climbed to the top of the ridge. 

“Now, my officious friend,” I chortled, “you’re in the con- 
sommeé, and it'll take the combined efforts of a search party to 
fish you out!” 

Along the ridge, the mustang loped surefootedly. A little 
while and he slackened, without hint or lift of the reins, but in 
response to his owner’s mood. The association between horse 
and rider, after several years’ bestriding, becomes uncannily in- 
timate. The lope became a trot, and when the creek was reached, 
a slow and thoughtful walk. 

Horrid memories of that particular arroyo jostled one another; 
there was a branch that ended abruptly in chasms, like a species 
of bottomless pits. Another merged into a cienega, a fathomless 
bog, where grew a horrific crop of horns protruding from the 
the only sign of rash steers that had ventured 





green surface 
on its treacherous crust. Above all, the tracks of Ephraim were 
always visible throughout that section of my range, incredible 
as the statement may seem to the hunter in this century whose 
only bag today, in that section, is likely to be of paper. 

In the event, these haunting reminiscences got the better of 
my resentment. I retraced my steps to the mouth of the tribu- 
tary, and hastened along the gulch. The cafion took up my 
shouts, like a vast and unseen oratorio. 

“Bert!” I yelled. “Bert!—O! Bert!” 

“Dirt!” came back: “done him dirt-dirt-dirt!” 

It certainly began to look that way. I was down to my last 
match, and it showed his tracks running off to the left along a 
trail that took into a draw I had always thought impenetrable! 
There was nothing for it but to follow in the prickly blackness, 
and curse my weakness in the face of temptation. 
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Using my lungs to the utmost, head bent, with the flap of the 
sombrero flattened over my eyes, I forced the horse through, 
doubting whether it could be possible for a novice to get in there, 
and wondering how the deuce I was myself to get out. Just as 
I had made up my mind to give up, and resume my original 
quest for Miss Blessington, I heard an answering halloo, seem 
ingly not a hundred yards away. 

“Light up, Bert!’ I cried, “and let’s get out of this!” 

His match showed closer than I had imagined; his horse was 
tethered to a tree, unsaddled, and the blanket spread for the 


night. 








THE FORD 


“Gosh! you're a wonder!” he said. “How the thunder did 
you track me? I'm all in, and see my blamed foolishness in 
lagging along after you.” 

Remorsefully I helped him to saddle. “Why, that’s easy,” | 
answered. “As soon as | missed your hoof-beats, | caught on 
you'd switched to the left. But how the blazes did you manage 
to butt in here?” 

“Butting-in is where I’m special strong,” he gigg 
“I got off the horse when 


led, and in 
the darkness | couldn't help laughing. 


I lost you, and staggered around on foot.” 
That, of course, explained it; and on foot we both wormed a 
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way out. Remounting, I confided my conclusions to Morrison, 
and the reasons that forced them upon me. 
“Miss Blessington’s been 'way up here,” I said. “How far, | 


don’t know—but something put her next she was off the trail, 


and she back-tracked out of this cafion.”’ 
“Good Lord!” exclaimed: Morrison, ‘that makes it all the 
we'll never in the world find her, if she’s trapsing over 





worse 
that infernal creek.” 

“Well, she isn’t—unless I’m making a big mistake. Accord- 
ing to my notion, she got out of this arroyo shortly after the 
outfit passed, and concluded to make a break back to my 
shanty—” 2 
“Instead of floundering around permiscuous ?” 
“Yep—or tying up for ‘a good cry.’”’ 

“Hope to God it’s so! She’s a great girl, Hansard, what d’you 
think?” 

“We'll probably have to sleep at my potrero anyway, tonight,” 
I said, evading this intrusion of privacy. “Keep close as you 
can, Morrison, and once we get on the main trail, we'll let out 
a kink.” 

Using the few matches that remained to the other man, on 
regaining the creek bed, I found that my surmise had much prob- 
ability. The mare the girl rode, I noticed from the outset, had a 
slight malformation of one hind hoof, and this imprint was 
pointing back over the trail to my camp. Every few miles I lit 
a match and assured myself she had taken no more wrong turn- 
ings, but apparently the passage of the pack train and half a 
dozen horses had worn a fresh path easy to follow. 

As the creek debouched upon the great plateau forming my 
home, I heard, in the far distance, a mustang’s nicker. 

Hands hollowed to mouth we coo-eed, then swung into a race 
on the level. 

A shaft of light streamed across the flat as the shanty door 
threw open, and we heard a girl’s voice call, clear and tri- 
umphant: 

“All abroad for supper!” 

“Supper!” I cried, when I got near enough. “Our hearts have 
been in our mouths and spoilt all appetite. You scared the life 
out of us; and here you've been calmly cooking as though ex- 
pecting company!” 

“Sure!” she said. “I knew one of you boys’d be along after 
a while—two’s all the better,” (but she made a little moué that 


set me wondering) “and | don’t go much on that hearty diet you 
talk about. I’ve done the best I could with your stores, Mr. 
Hansard, but you need a housekeeper badly.” 
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“There's a slew of things I want the worst in the world, and 
ain't likely to get in this neck of the woods,” I answered. “We'll 
just pull off our saddles and be right along in less than a rattle.” 

Morrison I thought strangely silent, his movements slow and 
uncertain. Miss Blessington had tethered her plug to a north- 
easterly corral post, so that it faced directly the mouth of the 
cafion we must come by, and with its whinnying gave due notice 
of our advent. 

In the light of the shanty it became evident that my com- 
panion was badly used up; his clothes were nigh torn off his 
back, and there was little whole skin remaining on face or hands. 
He ate sparingly; then, at first protesting, finally yielded to Miss 
Blessington’s entreaty that he spread himself on my bunk, that 
was to serve the girl for sleeping, till it was time for us men to 
retire to our own boudoir, the hay-barn. 

In two minutes he was slumbering with the heavy uncon- 
sciousness of utter exhaustion. 

There was a roaring fire in the ‘dobe grate (the nights at that 
altitude are frosty), and a great pile of gathered fuel by the 
hearth. Had no one arrived, the girl intended sitting up all 
night. She had occupied herself by making a clean sweep of 
the shanty—it needed it abominably. The guns had been taken 
from the rack and wiped, though the feminine mental process 
that directed their replacing butt upwards must forever remain 
a mystery. I would not have made adverse comment for worlds ; 
indeed, at the time I was not sure the fashion had not a subtle 
charm and secret utility. The bunks, two of them, one above the 
other, ship-shape, had been dusted over, the sage mattresses 
shaken, and the pillows of pine feathers beaten. 

An immense accumulation of miscellaneous literature, which 
sprawled over the whole place, out of the door, under the porch, 
and distributed itself impartially around the corral and barn, 
all of this that seemed worthy of preservation, she had carefully 
dusted and neatly stacked on a shelf. Her idea of worthiness and 
mine, it is true, did not coincide at all points. She had given 
place of honor to medicinal almanacs bestowed gratis by drug- 
gists, and lit the fire with a tattered copy of “Soldiers and Civil- 
ians.” The intent, nevertheless, was excellent. And what, I 
asked myself in youthful omniscience, has female beauty to do 
with literature? Now that my hair is thin, where not invisible, 
a mental echo floats o’er the gulf of years—‘‘what indeed?” 

Meantime, there was much to explain, and consideration for 
the sleeping youth made close quarters an intoxicating obliga- 
tion. The girl’s face took on an added glow, and her eyes in- 
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creased in beauty and sparkle—doubtless due, in a measure, to 
the log fire. 

Solitary as a rule, or Greasers or half-breed vaqueros the 
hearth knew; the existing propinquity was an unanticipated fore- 
taste of Elysium; unexpected in its present completeness, but 
no whit marred by the memory of imagination’s flights earlier 
in the evening, or the check so rudely administered. 

And, as she talked, she smiled, her white teeth gleaming, and 
the vital lips rich in promise. My gaze was fascinated by little 
evanescent cavities that played about the corners of her mouth. 

Simultaneously we leaned forward to stir the fire, her fresh 
young cheek so close that the bloom of it, like the couleur of the 
wine-grape, gained soft visibility. An escaping look touched 
my face, and then— 

Then he woke up, confound him! 

May his soul know the woes of Tantalus! 


The Mesa, Santa Barbara 


THE FRUIT OF THE YUCCA TREE 
By SHARLOT M. HALI 

1HE sun, a dull red ball seen through the dust 
haze, slid behind the sky line, flinging back a 
last glow of beauty over the land he loved best. 
The haze deepened to a luminous purple on the 
peaks and foothills, cut with masses of rich- 
toned shadow in the rugged canons that fur 
rowed their sides and crept down into the 


desert like wrinkles in some age-worn face. 








Above the horizon a great band of orange 
and flame grew slowly, fading up and up into pink and pale- 
green and dying away in vague depths of softened blue. 

For half an hour a veil of filmy gold rested on the mesas where 
the dust-filled air caught and held the light. 

The thick, sharp, sabre-like clusters of leaves on the yucca 
trees were touched with the reflection, like the play of fire on 
a drawn sword. Down across the sand-washes the day slowly 
retreated, leaving the mesquite and ironwood trees in shadow. 

The smoke, rising through the branches of a tall, shaggy yucca, 
was lost in gathering darkness, but the fire sent its glimmer far 
through the forest. 

It was not often that a fire burned there and the few wild 
things to whom the place was home drew close in wonder and 
curiosity, or fled in fear, according to their kind. 
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A strange little jumping mouse had discovered a crumb of 
bread and was dragging it stealthily away to eke out his hoard 
of yucca seeds. Somewhere out in the inky sand-hills a coyote 
sent up his call, “Ya-i-ah! I-ah! I-ah! l-ah! Ya-e-ah! e-e-e-e!” 
rising and swelling, chopped short with vicious snaps and yells, 
and rising again till his lean mate flung it back weirdly multi- 
plied. 

Just beyond the campfire a covered traveling-wagon stood 
in the circle of light, the harness thrown idly across the tongue 
and a span of dust-coated mules tied to the hind wheels. By 
the front wheel, next the fire, a roll of bedding had been pur 
down and a man was lying on it, his head propped on his arm, 
watching a woman trim the uncouth branches of the yucca trees 
with garlands of mistletoe. 

The dainty leaves were flushed with red and the long, berry- 
set sprays were like ropes of pink pearls. It seemed too ex- 
quisite, too fragile in its ethereal beauty, to be a child of the 
desert. Yet they had gathered it that day, where the yard-long 


1 1 


clusters clung to the mesquite and ironwood trees along the sand- 


The woman stepped down from the cracker-box, on which she 


had been standing to reach the higher limbs. The firelight played 


over her, showing the gold in her brown hair and the half- 
whimsical, half-anxious curve of her mouth. 

“Isn't it lovely? Don’t it make you feel Christmas in the 
utr 

The man laughed, with a note of teasing in his voice. 

“Christmas? Here? Lost on the outside edge of Nowhere, 


without even a jack-rabbit for dinner or a blaze on the trunk 
a yucca to show us the way out? I can't say that it does: 
inless vou intend to compound a mistletoe pudding.” 


“Don't joke! Isn't it lovelv? It is twelve hours before we 
“4 ” a 


ave to begin trying to get out; please let it be Christmas till 
then. See, here are your things. Don’t look too much; you 
ustn't know until morning.” She touched one garlanded 
branch from which half a dozen parcels hung 
Such a time as I've had hiding them; you are the worst 


“Oh! And I have nothing for you!” he said regretfully 

‘ , 1 ° 11 , 

Yes vou have; you are going to be well again. That is my 
vest gift; everything else can wait till we get out.” 


There was a quick step across the dry yucca leaves beyond the 


vagon. “Pardon me Your fire has been my guide this hour 


can put you on your road; | know the desert as a man knows 
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He came forward as he spoke; a man very tall, very brown, 
as one long unhoused from sun and wind, and with a strange, 
withdrawn remoteness in his eyes. 

He looked at the woman wistfully, almost reverently, and past 
her to the wreathed yucca tree, on which her hand still rested. 
“You are the first woman I have seen in two years,” he said, 
as her eyes filled with wonder. “And you have trimmed a 
Christmas tree! Here! in the desert! And all unbidden you 
have your Christmas guest.” 

“But not unwelcome,” she answered. “Are you alone?” 

“No; I have two comrades.” He whistled a low note and they 
came out from the yuccas into the circle of light—a large gray 
burro and a strange, beautiful animal with the graceful head of a 
deer and big, dark eyes that were almost human in their soft- 
ness. Both were packed—the burro with a prospector’s outfit 
of food and blankets, with tools and rifle strapped on top; the 
other with a worn and dusty canvas case. 

“Unpack your animals and stay with us tonight,” said the 
man on the bed. “We can give you a Christmas supper of bread 
and coffee.” 

“I’ve had supper, thank you; but I’d be glad to talk awhile. 
It’s a good many months since I’ve heard any voice but my 
own.” 

He led the burro outside the camp and took off the pack, 
then he unfastened the canvas case and came back to the fire. 

The burro began picking the coarse grass among the cactus 
clumps, but the other one followed his master into the light, as 
if questioning his safety in that strange company. 

“What is it?” asked the woman. 

“A deer, a mule deer. See the long ears. They have no 
horns, and here in the desert they are always the color of the 
sand. Go, Amigo; go and find your supper,” and he turned the 
beautiful head toward the forest. 

“There goes my friend. Jack is the best servant a man could 
he is a friend. He never leaves me; he 








ask; but Amigo is more 
will stop feeding at night to come and lie at my feet and keep 
guard. He comes of brave blood; it is ‘like mother, like son.’ 

“T found him three years ago in the Hacuavar mountains. 
Some hunter had shot the mother and she had fallen on the 
trail as she tried with her last strength to lead her fawn to the 
one water-hole on that side of the desert. She died trying to 
give the little fellow his chance for life; her nose, stiff and cold, 
was laid over his back when | found them. 

“IT carried him ten miles to the water on my shoulders—and 
last summer he paid it back. A rattlesnake had coiled almost at 
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my head while I slept. Amigo came in from feeding and saw it. 
He drew all four feet together and leaped on the thing and 
crushed its life out before I knew my danger. Now he never 
leaves me after I spread the blankets at night. You see each of 
us owes his life to the other; we are blood brothers. But how 
do you come so far out of the way?” 

“They sent us on an old road from Plumosa to Congress; 
they said it was shorter. We've followed every old pack-trail on 
the desert, I think; if we’ve missed one we're sure to find it to- 
morrow.” The man laughed, shifting his head on the roll ot 
bedding. “I wouldn’t mind it but our grub-box is empty—and 
my pocket, too, for that matter. I’m a lot stronger, though. 
I'll get work at Congress.” 

“Not yet!” cried the woman, throwing the end of a blanket 
across his shoulders. “I'll earn our next ‘grub-stake;’ they al- 
ways want cooks at a mine like that. You shall not take the 
risk now, just when we’ve made the chance sure.” 

She had forgotten the stranger in this, which was plainly an 
old anxiety. Unconsciously she was telling him all. It was a 
relief to talk to this quiet man who lay beside the fire, question- 
ing now and then with the directness of one long used to the 
largeness of hills and desert. 

While she talked, he had drawn something out of the dusty 
canvas case at his side. When she was done, he lifted it to his 
shoulder—a violin, the dark old wood reflecting the fire-light 
like ebony and the carven head, a misshapen hunchback, with 
sunken, uncouth cheeks wrapped in a monkish cowl, resting 
against his hand. 

He touched the bow to the strings, softly at first, then surely. 
The woman leaned back against the gray trunk of the yucca tree; 
the anxious lines in her face relaxing, the whimsical smile half 
curving her lips. It was as if he had said: ‘You shall have 
Christmas, even here. Be still! I am bringing it.” 

The music slipped out through his hands like a released spirit 
—lilting carols—lullabies—fragments of play-songs—tender old 
hymns. He might have been leading her by the hand through 
the holly-wreathed memories. It was only when she threw out 
her hand against the grim, sabre-leaved yucca limb that she 
knew he was playing for himself at last, and forgetful of her. 

The dark old wood seemed to throb like a living thing; she 
would have sworn that the carven hunchback moved, raised his 
head, reached a thin, eager hand to the strings. 

The music seemed to sweep up to the great, low-hung stars; it 
beat and surged and overflowed through the forest till the desert 
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was filled, and yet too narrow to hold that mighty cry of a tor- 
mented soul. 

Now despairing, now pleading, now defiant; it rose at last 
through heart-breaking anguish into triumph that thrilled and 
called her like an army of bugles. He played it over and over— 
that strong, heart-wrung, inevitable triumph at the end. 

The desert was gone. The yucca forest with the dim, low- 
flickering camp-fire widened out to a great room ablaze with 
light. And they that heard were not just a man on whom death 
had set his mark and a woman lost in dreams against the gray- 
ribbed trunk of a yucca tree. Jewels blazed there on the white 
shoulders of women, and the thronging men paid scarcely more 
homage to one in uniform with a broad scarf across his shoulder 
and many orders of honor on his breast, than to him who stood 
on the dim stage waiting. 

He lifted his bow; a hush fell on the house; the man in uni- 
form leaned far out of his box to listen, and tears were shining 
on the cheeks of the women. When it was done, the crash of 
applause shook the stage and that forgotten name that was once 
his was on every lip—no just-won name, but one honored through 
half a world. 

How the dark old wood had throbbed! How the carven hunch- 
back had striven to rise and touch again the beloved strings! 
The hunchback monk—the music-mad wretch who had sold his 
soul to the devil for the secret of that dark, resonant wood and 
those graceful, mysterious curves! His hand had set his own 
image there on the head, to mar and mangle the tone for all but 
a master’s touch, to sweep the strings with the harmony of his 
own wild soul when kindred fingers held the bow, they said. 
And it might have been his long-dead self that played that 
night. 

Very quietly the player laid down the bow and put the violin 
back in the dusty canvas case. The man was asleep on the roll 
of bedding; the woman was sitting with her head on her hand, 
staring into the coals of the camp-fire. 

He roused her and told her the road they must take in the 
morning, drawing a map of it in the ashes that she might show 
her husband. Then he picked up the case and held out his 
hand. 

“T will say good-night now; I may not see you in the morning. 
Will you shake hands with me? It is a long time since I have 
touched a woman’s hand. I wish you a happy Christmas—the 
happiest possible—and a safe journey to Congress. It has been 
my Christmas gift to meet you.” 
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“But you must not!” she cried, confusedly. “You must come 
back to the world. Come with us. Your music—” 

He shook his head. His eyes had in them the old, withdrawn 
aloofness that had died out while he played. She felt as if she 
was looking across interminable stretches of desert where the 


gray sand blew and drifted. 
* * * 


Morning does not come in the desert as it comes in other lands. 
There is an hour of pale, dust-sifted light, always increasing, be- 
fore the sun comes. An hour when the earth seems wrapped 
in mystery; and the air has a faint, other-worldly fragrance, 
haunting and intangible, like a breath of incense blown through 
some still, far-doomed temple. 

The hills that were red at sunset are now blue—pale, trans- 
lucent, like hills seen in a dream—and the long sand-washes and 
mesas between are gray like sea water on a cloudy day. 

The woman had watched it many times. To herself she called 
it her “hour of peace,” slipped in between the anxiety of yester- 
day and lost with the night and anxiety of today waiting to begin 
with the sunrise. She stopped heaping the pile of dry yucca 
leaves on the ashes of the camp-fire and looked across the valley. 

The eastern hills, notched and serrated into huge, jagged 
peaks, were turning a deeper blue and stood out boldly as if 
hewn from blocks of lapis lazuli. Through the lowest notch a 
thin shaft of sunshine broke and traveled across the valley. She 
watched its progress; it seemed so like some living thing choos- 
ing its way. It came down over the wagon and the camp-fire 
and was all but lost in the shaggy yucca leaves. 

She watched it shining through the pearly mistletoe berries 
and among her little parcels on the limb. Then it slipped on 
across the sand and she saw that something else, a worn pouch 
of buckskin, was hanging just above the rest. A note addressed 
to herself was pinned with a cactus thorn to the flap. 

The letters were strange and foreign and the paper thin and 
creased, as if something had been wrapped in it and carried a 
long while in a man’s pocket. It was dim in places as if traced 
by the uncertain light of a camp-fire. She read it slowly: 

“Dear Madame :—It will be Christmas morning when you read 
this. For the sake of the day accept the fruit which a stranger 
leaves on your tree. Take the pouch to H H , at Con- 
gress; tell him you have met the ‘desert fiddler’ and give him 
the note you will find inside. Do what he tells you. Do not 
let your husband work; he must rest. May there be many happy 
Christmas days for you both. 

“Your unbidden guest, 








“The Desert Fiddler,” 
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There was nothing more—no clue. He had gone in the night 
while they slept. The pouch was half full of gold in dust and 
nuggets, twenty ounces perhaps—the slow hoard of years. 

* * * 

There is a little nook in the cafion below the mine at Congress, 
hedged in by granite boulders and over-grown grove-like with 
giant cactus. They lift their clumsy branches above the great, 
many-fluted trunks like arms and there is something human in 
their waiting attitude. Spring crowns them with a brief glory 
of clustered blossoms like carven snow, honey-sweet and rich 
and tempting the wild bees and birds. 

They had blossomed twice, overlooking the low, brown house 
at their feet, when a man came up the narrow trail through the 
desert twilight, followed by a gray burro. He carried a dusty 
canvas case in his hand and, as he drew near, a woman opened 
the door and came out—alone. He touched her hand a mo- 
ment; then he sat down on the step and began to play. 

It was the music of the yucca forest, that heart-wrung triumph 
of a soul in battle; but tempered now with something infinitely 
sad, infinitely tender. 

“Will you keep Jack for me?” he said, when it was done. 
“Amigo is dead—I cannot tell you now. I cannot stay in the 


desert. I am going back to the world.” 
Los Angeles 


THE SHEHINAH 
By FREDERICK HALL 


HE grey east whence they came is roseate grown, 
The new-yoked oxen bend them to the load, 
The white-topped wagon takes again the road 
Unmade, unmarked, undreaded and unknown. 
The sage fowl, late in panic terror flown, 
Return to claim their nests; the boundless plains 
Once more grow solitary. Of man’s stay remains 
A camp-fire, smouldering into ash alone. 


Yet here were mother love and father’s care 
And children’s laughter. In this cheerful light 
Their evening meal was spread; night’s purple dome 
Saw this smoke rise like incense with their prayer, 
And through the hours of dark and sleep, burned bright 


These embers on the hearth-stone of a home, 
Dundee, I11, 












THE REDWOOD HAING 
By GEORGE BURCHARD 


HIS story had its beginning on a Christmas just 
fifteen hundred years ago. 

The day started in cloudy and dark. For a 
whole week before rain had fallen in a steady 
downpour. The waters lay on the flats ankle-deep ; 
the sloughs were brimming full; every creek 
and river ran in a boiling torrent from its moun- 

tain home toward the Pacific Ocean. On this particular Christ- 
mas Day, though the rains ceased falling, yet a mighty Fog, 
creeping landward, had enveloped the whole of the sea-marsh, 
lying mile on mile about the bay, where the ducks blackened 
the waters. The Fog had penetrated with difficulty the 
dense clumps of alder and willow, of spruce and of fir, which 
skirted the first low rise of ground; but when he 
reached the forest beyond, where the giant redwoods stood, 
the Fog found himself hopelessly entangled in an endless 
maze of branches reaching so high above the earth that who- 
ever once entered those gloomy woods was lost. So it hap- 
pened that the Fog went wandering on and on, among the black, 
dark trees, across the gulches and up and down the mountain- 
side, waiting for the Sun to release him. For he knew only too 
well that, until the Sun should come to his aid, the branches 
of the Redwoods would refuse to let him go. 

The moss, which hung in festoons fifty feet from the ground, 
dripped with fog-damp; the licorice-fern, growing in clumps 
from knots a hundred feet above the ground, were wet with fog- 
damp; the highest green branches of the Giant Redwoods, 
three hundred feet from the earth, drank in the gray fog with 
unquenchable thirst. In the maze of their towering green 
branches the Fog was hopelessly lost. 

So it had come about that the whole of this Christmas Day, 
underneath the Redwoods, it had remained as sombre as night 
itself. Sword-fern, tall as the horn-tips of a bull-elk, rhododen- 
drons big as apple-trees and scarlet-budded, and white-flowered 
evergreen huckleberry bushes, spreading like a deep emerald 
carpet through the silent forest, reveled in the visit of the 
ocean-child. About dawn the swamp-robin had uttered a few 
notes, but for the most part the solitude had been like. the hush 
of the tomb. 

At the head of the gulch, where the first ridge rises sheer above 
the North Bay, there was a scene of desolation; for here a storm 
which swept landward the day before had uprooted one of the 
forest giants. So terrible had been the downward plunge that 
the tree-top now lay in a broken mass far down the gulch; the 
big trunk had been shattered into hundreds of pieces, some as 
large as the rooms of a house. For many rods the sword-fern 
and rhododendron were torn and crushed by the flying branches. 
The dull light of day came streaming into the great rent left 
among the trees. The old Forest King was dead; this is the 
story of his successor, as it is reported, even to this day, among 
the forest-folk. 
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Strange things had occurred that morning near the up-turned 
roots of the fallen tree. A bull-elk brushed past, tramping on his 
way to the open prairie-field by the river. In the soit, oozy 
humus, where his foot was planted, he left a hole three inches 
deep, into which the water quickly settled. The bull-elk passed 
on. He did not know, nor would he have cared had he known, 
how close his clumsy hoof came to the upward-struggling stem 
of the infant Redwood tree. But the bud felt the earth shake 
as it had shaken yesterday in the tempest, for the elk’s hoof had 
only missed crushing the bud by a space less than the breadth of 
a man’s little finger. But when the ground again became quiet 
the tiny bud, gathering together all its strength, made another 
effort and pushed out of the dark ground into the world of fog- 
damp above. 

It was at this very instant that a sunbeam, cutting its way 
downward, making a path through the fog-drift, touched the 
new-born bud with a halo of light. The kiss of the Sun came 
with all the sweetness of the Christmas morn to a child’s heart, 
and the young Redwood King lifted himself higher than ever, 
looking with wonder, not unmixed with envy, at the broken, fog- 
bedraggled sword-fern which over-topped him hard by. The 
long imprisonment in the moist, black earth, the frightful strug- 
gle upward through a tangled mass of fibrous fern-roots, were 
forgotten; the magic sunbeam opened, as it were, the vista of a 
new world, and the tiny heart of the infant tree thrilled for the 
first time with the ineffable sense of Light. From that hour it 
became the one aspiration of its being, it became his one daily 
prayer; for it is reported among the forest-folk that the Red- 
wood trees always strive and grow upward to enjoy the beauty 
and the glory of the day. 

es 

The years passed into centuries, and the centuries still found 

the Redwood King struggling upward for a larger and freer 
light. 
Long, long since, the sword-fern ceased to trouble him with 
its bigness; even the rhododendrons, which once looked so 
huge, were forgotten. The young giant was no longer looked 
upon with contempt by even the biggest brothers of the forest. 
Happily, too, his roots were planted in the very crest of the 
hill, and his commanding station added much to his majestic 
stateliness of form. 

By the end of the fifth century the Redwood King was al- 
ready a marked tree. 

In times gone by, when the Redwood King’s head was less 
high, the scolding blue-jay often perched in his boughs; but 
at last there came a day when a bald-eagle, sweeping round and 
round in mighty circles, selected the Redwood King, out of all 
the forest brotherhood, because from his branches, in a glance 
of the eye, one got a view of the whole of the North Bay. That 
was indeed a proud moment in the young giant’s life; not a tree 
of the forest but would have given his largest and finest branch 
to have won such distinction! 

“Surely he cannot help liking such a prospect,” thought the 
King to himself. “In a single glance he can see the whole of 
the bay and marsh, the ocean, the forest and the mountain-side. 
He may build his nest in my branches if he wishes.” 
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The next day the eagle returned with his mate and they built 
their nest of sticks in the topmost crotch of the Redwood King. 
This was very long ago. As men measure time it was in the same 
year in which King Alfred of England made Guthrum, the Dane, 
acknowledge himself Alfred’s “man” arid himself became a 
Christian. But in the forest which overlooks the North Bay it 
is known among the brotherhood as the “Era of the Bald-Eagle.” 
From that day forth, generation after generation continued to 
home in the branches of the Redwood King. Of course, as every- 
one knows, trees do not measure time in the same way as do men. 
Among the Redwoods years are unknown; they date everything 
from some important event. So it came to pass that the Era 
of the Bald-Eagle was used for so many generations as a cen- 
tury-post. But by and by the origin of this era became so dim 
a memory that even the Redwoods wished for a newer event 
by which to divide the ages. This explains why the forest-folk 
next speak of an era known as that of the “White-Winged Bird.” 

That, too, was very long ago—as men would say, “back about 
Shakespeare’s time.” 

It appears that one day, when the Sun had arisen above the 
mountain-top like a ball of molten gold, the Fog, who had been 
wandering for weeks in the thick forest, as in a prison-house, 
again besought the Sun to release him; and this time the Sun 
heard the Fog’s prayer and set him free. Then there broke a wide 
rift in the sea of fog-cloud: the bald, granite summit thrust his 
head into the deep blue sky; vast ridges, whose rocky ribs 
supported the mountain, with sides all clad in darkest green, 
next emerged ; soon the North Bay glistened respendently in the 
sunlight, and at last Old Ocean again turned his face towards the 
unclouded heavens, reflecting in his changing countenance the 
infinite peace of the world. A white object was afloat on the 
wide expanse. 

The Redwood King gazed over the sea of waters and re- 
ported back to his forest brethren, who grew lower down the 
gulch, the strange sight he saw: 

“°*Tis a mighty white-winged bird; he floats on the sea of 
waters like a duck; the spread of his glistening wings is bigger 
than that of a hundred eagles. Now he touches the land; from 
out of his body come trooping the forms of men walking; their 
skins do not appear red, as our own forest-dwellers, but white 
like the big bird’s wings.” 

As men reckon events, it may have been a visit of that famous 
navigator, Sir Francis Drake, when passing on his way around 
the world. But the forest-folk still speak of the era as that of 
the White-Winged Bird, and allude to some strange and un- 
wonted event which occurred a century or two since. 

So it was that the Redwood King continued to grow and 
flourish. Every century saw his head lifted higher into the 
heavens ; every century he pushed his enormous roots deeper into 
the soil. When the northwest storm blew fiercest from the 
ocean, he only swayed back and forth in slow, rhythmic motion, 
as immovable as the rocks on which he stood. 

In later years, when more and more white-skinned men came 
and built their cabins at the base of the gulch, hard by the shore 
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of the North Bay, the Redwood King could look down upon 
the log buildings and watch the curious doings. He first saw 
the men enter the North Bay, floating in on the waters in the 
body of other white-winged birds; they next landed on the 
shores and built their cabins by felling the smaller trees. From 
morning until night, year after year, the sound of the ax and 
the crunching of the saw re-echoed through the wood. Every 
day more and more trees fell with a crash to the ground. These 
same white-skinned men built a large building, into which the 
reluctant logs were dragged, and from which they emerged 
again in the shape of lumber. Day by day the assault on the 
forest brotherhood grew more relentless and destructive. 

At length a forest princess, who had long stood at the foot 
of the gulch, was ruthlessly attacked by two choppers. Many 
young trees, having been laid low to form a bed into which 
the young princess was to fall, the choppers, with ax and saw, 
worked lustily away. Towards the second night the Redwood 
King, with a thrill of horror, saw his fair companion topple 
heavily to the ground. In the clearing beneath him the fires 
burned fiercely; when the flames had finally consumed the 
branches and the bark, the ox-teams came and dragged the tree 
away in sections to feed the insatiate mill. 

That night the old eagle told his mate and nestlings, all of 
whom had happily learned to fly and to soar, that on the mor- 
row the choppers would attack the Redwood King. So at the 
first gray streaks of dawn the Bald-Eagle and his family spread 
their wings and deserted their nest of sticks and accumulated 
bones. With the coming sunrise the choppers arrived. All that 
day and the following the Redwood King watched the woods- 
men chop all manner of smaller trees, and he knew they were 
making a bed into which they intended he should fall with the 
least possible injury to his burly strength. A wind sprang up 
from the ocean and’ sighed regretfully through the green 
branches; the Gray-Fog expressed his silent grief in tear-drops, 
which fell like a shower of rain from the King’s boughs. 

A fortnight later, and the stately grandeur of the Redwood 
King had become only a forest memory. The bands of chop- 
pers, and their helpers, the peelers and the sawyers, had indeed 
done their work. Even his coat of bark, two feet in thickness, 
which had covered the big tree, had been burned, along with 
cords and cords of enormous limbs. The massive trunk had been 
sawed into logs of unprecedented size; the largest cut, so the 
wood-boss declared, measured full thirty feet in diameter. 

Only one log remained, the biggest and largest cut. All the 
rest of the tree had been painfully dragged by patient ox-teams 
down the skid-road to the mill. But in this—the butt-log of the 
Redwood King—seemed to be concentrated all the innate stub- 
bornness of the royal race. For one entire day a dozen ox-teams 
toiled and struggled to move the huge mass of wood, but in vain, 
until the boss bethought him of a charge of dynamite: by the 
aid of the explosive he succeeded in splitting the body of the log 
in two. This in truth cracked the heart of the stubborn old 
King and he made no further resistance on his road to the mill. 

Arcata, Humboldt Co., Cal. 





“IRISH DIVILS” 
By M. W. LORAINE 


F THE ould man had his way, he’d be after takin’ some 
of that dynamite and blowin’ us clare into—” 
“Sh-sh!”” warned the superintendent, and Big Mike 
turned, to swing his hammer down upon a spike with 

> emphasis that completed the sentence. Grace Mor- 

£? daunt, the “ould man’s” daughter, had paused behind 
{2 them. 

She held an armful of California holly and long ferns, 
their fronds the more vividly green against the white 
of her soft, warm gown, and about her was clinging the scent 
of trampled bracken, faint, woodsy, delicious. The wind cut 
down through this pass of the Santa Ynez mountains, tossing 
her hair in a yellow mist from under her hat; it whipped back 
her skirts, and blew wild roses into her cheeks. Suddenly a 
perfect billow came whirling down, threatening to carry her 
with it in its mad rush to the Pacific. 

Mr. Loring sprang to her side, and as he drew her hand through 
his arm, a lock of her hair, faintly fragrant with the perfume of 
the woods, was flung across his cheek. He caught his breath, 
saying, reproachfully, “You’ve been in the mountains alone!” 

“Yes, and see what I’ve found! holly, and golden-backed 
ferns!” 

Gleefully she pressed one of the smallest ferns to her cheek, 
where it left the tracery of its shape in a delicate dust of gold. 

“You found no mistletoe?” 

“T didn’t see any.” 

“May I bring you some for a Christmas present?” 

The girl lowered her eyes; with a filmy handkerchief she 
brushed the gold dust from her cheek. 

“What a difference between this and last Christmas,” she ob- 
served hurriedly. “Then we were in Maine and had snow. 
Now—look at those trees with their veiling of moss, and the 
grass has hardly begun to yellow. And the water’s running in 
the creek!” Her voice itself was like rippling water. 

“I’m going to get you some mistletoe,” said her companion. 
He was a persistent man. 

“Are you on your way to the camp, Mr. Loring?” 

“Yes. I must see Mr. Mordaunt. Will you come?” 

“Not yet. It stifles me, down in the camp. I like the open 
better.” 

He found a broad, flat rock in the shade of a tree that pro- 
tected her from view of the workmen, and left her. She noticed 
that Big Mike followed him down to her father’s tent, immedi- 
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ately back of the long, low hut of sweet-smelling lumber, where 
the section-hands ate their meals. 

She could hear the cling-clang-cling of their heavy hammers, 
making wood and steel grow together; she could see the shin- 
ing rails in parallel lines flash red beneath the western sun; 
and, when the men idled, the wind blew her their words. They 
were a rebellious set of Irishmen. 

Mr. Mordaunt, accustomed to the New England type of work- 
ingmen only, had yet to learn how to treat men confessedly 
“ferninst the Government,” and his superintendent, a young 
Westerner, was all that had stood between the contractor and 
ruinous strikes for months. Perhaps the task would have been 
too ungrateful even for Loring, had it not been for his hope of 
winning Grace Mordaunt for his wife. And his pleading, so far, 
had been in vain 

Peering round the tree, Grace saw Big Mike, six feet four 
and as strong as a bull, striding back to his friends, of whom he 
was leader. He threw his hat into the air, and the words came 
tumbling out of his mouth. 

“T’ve jist been down to the conthractor’s tint, standin’ pritty 
close up, d’ye mind, to the flap. The boss was shpittin’ wurrds 
and tobaccy jooce all over the place, and Jack Lorin’ he sez, 
sez’ee: ‘“They’re a-goin’ to Santa Barrbarra, fur tomorrow,’ 
sez’ee. And the conthractor sez, sez’ee: ‘Tell them they can’t 
go: I rayfuse me permission,’ sez’ee, as grand as a jooke. And 
thin—” 

“Phwat else was he after sayin’?” came in a dozen eager 
voices. 

“T do’no, at all, at all,” answered Mike, loftily, leaning on the 
great hammer that no other man in the camp could swing. “I’m 
no aves-dropper, I'll have yiz to understand. Besides, I had 
heard all I went there to hear. We'll stale a locomotive tonight, 
me b’ys, an’ we'll niver come back no more. Down wid all 
tyrants, sez I, an’ down wid a man that’d grind yer faces intil 
a railroad tie on the blissed Christmas day! He'll not be able to 
finish this work in six wakes widout his forty Irish divils, as he 
calls us. It’s us as can make him or break him, an’ we'll break 
him, me lads, an’ let him put that in his pipe and shmoke it! 
Hooray, hooray, hooray!” 

The spirit of insurrection was abroad in the pass, and the hills 
gave back wild echoes of the cheering. Grace shivered. Except 
Norah, Mike’s wife, she was the only woman in camp. She knew, 
too, that the forfeits, attached to each day’s delay after the con- 
tract-time expired, would spell ruin in less than a week. 

Hardly had the men ceased their hurrahing, when Jack Loring 
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came leisurely up the path, an unlighted cigar in his mouth. He 
stopped near Big Mike, and, for all his six feet and broad shoul- 
ders, the superintendent looked but a pigmy beside the giant, 
who had by this time got his pipe into his mouth and was puff- 
ing out smoke in belligerent mouthfuls. 

“Give us a light, Mike. Thanks.” Puff, puff, puff. “By the 
way, if any of you boys want to spend Christmas in town, you'd 
better get your kid gloves into your suitcases; ninety-eight 
leaves at six o'clock sharp.” 

“Yis, sorr,’ answered Mike with an unwilling grin, and half- 
sheepish. “Thank you, sorr.” 

Low and delightedly Grace Mordaunt laughed, and Loring 
sauntered toward her. The minute his back was turned, half the 
gang quit work to crowd around Mike. 

“How did you win over my father, Mr. Loring?” asked Grace 
as the young man flung himself down in the grass at her feet. 

“Bullied him into it, Miss Mordaunt, and I'll have to go with 
them. Fancy spending Christmas with forty wild Irishmen 
down in the town—and you up here!” 

“How grateful the men will be to you,” observed the girl. 

“Not in the least,” answered Jack. “Permission takes half 
the flavor out of an Irishman’s fun.” 

“You have a great influence over Big Mike, though.” 

“No. He simply never gets a chance to quarrel with me, that’s 
all. Listen to that!” 

They turned their faces toward the men, now idling in earnest. 

“Jack Lorin’s a polly-tishun, that’s phwat he is,” announced 
Mike. 

“An’ phwat’s a polly-tishun, Mickey dear?” 

“A polly-tishun’s a man phwat siz grace wid a smile, when the 
cuss wurrds is tearin’ his vitals.” 

“It doesn’t sound like affection,” conceded Grace with a laugh. 

“No. But when I can’t win the affection of the woman I love, 
how can I hope to make a man love me? One, two, three, four, 
five.” 

“What in the world are you doing?” asked Grace with height- 
ened color. 

“Counting the dimples in your hand,” he answered innocently. 
“Don’t you think you will ever love me a little?” It was by no 
means the first time he had asked it. 

“I might,” she mocked him, “if you brought all the forty back 
from town tomorrow.” 

This was setting love a task, indeed, for at least six or eight 
of them got into trouble and jail on every trip into town. It 
was small wonder that the contractor was loath to let them go, 
with the end of the contract-time in sight and men so scarce 
that it would be impossible to fill their places. 

Jack lifted the hand he held toward his lips, but Grace drew 
it away. “You've no mistletoe,” she objected. 

“If I bring home the men and some mistletoe, then?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“Then—perhaps!” She sprang up, nodding her head and 
laughing at him. Flitting toward the camp she glanced back 
once and saw Jack standing by the rock, on his face a look that 
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set her heart leaping. The cook’s horn sounded and the men 
threw down their hammers. 

Jack knew to a minute how they would spend the time before 
the train left. They would file down to the creek and wash; 
file up to the hut and silently eat; at ten minutes to six they 
would be in a line in front of the tent to get the week’s pay that 
was due them. The superintendent had told them that the train 
would pull out at six, but fifteen minutes before that hour the 
whistle was shrieking, and cries of “All aboard, all aboard!” 
made them jump from their unfinished meal and run for the 
track. 

Half way to town someone discovered that they were out for 
a pleasure trip without money. Mike was promptly besieged. 

“Ax the superintendent for some,” the men urged. 

“Why, Mike, I’m pretty near broke,” said the superintendent 
genially. “But the treat shall be mine. To think we should 
have forgotten the pay!” 

“Forgotten the pay! He said forgotten!” murmured Mike. 

The men grumbled a little, but considered Jack’s offer some- 
thing of an atonement. As for Mike, a slow anger was kindling 
in his heart. That he had no cause for a quarrel was almost fuel 
enough to start one, when a quarrel was what he most longed 
for. 

Once in the town, Jack led them into a great shop filled with 
Christmas goods, where he lavishly ordered whatever took the 
men’s fancy. Out of the tail of his eye he saw Mike surrepti- 
tiously smoothing a fold of pink cotton, sprigged with leaves of 
shamrock. 

“Let me order ten yards for a dress for Norah,” suggested the 
superintendent. But Mike refused to go into debt. His under lip 
was pushed out; thrusting his hands into his pockets, he turned 
away. 

Someone proposed a drink, and Mike was the last to leave the 
store, last to enter the bar-room. 

“Sorry, sir,” said the grinning, white-aproned man back of the 
bar, after one drink around,, “sorry, but it’s against the rules 
of the house to charge over forty-one drinks to a party. That's 
just the limit, sir, forty-one.” 

“As if I hadn’t seen Jack Lorin’ tip him the wink,” muttered 
Mike. “I’ve a mind to shoot up the place and give the b’ys a 
trate they'll remimber for life.” 

“Se here, Mike,” called Jack from the doorway. “There’s a 
tug-o”-war to be pulled at the City Hall this evening, and they 
say José Morales has bet all he’s worth on the firemen. Got 
eleven other strong men in your crowd?” 

“Have I?” asked Mike with contempt. Morales was one of his 
oldest enemies. “I’ve got ilivin min that can drag any twinty 
they have clane intil the ocean. But we're not goin’ to pull.” 

“Oh, very well,” answered Jack, carelessly. “They tell me 
an Irish team was proposed, but Morales said twas no use—that 
no dozen Irishmen could beat the Mexican team, let alone the 
firemen.” 

“That’s phwat he said!” bristled the giant. “Here, you, Path- 
rick Mahoney, pick out tin other b’ys and come on! We'll show 
thim Greasers—” 
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Jack turned away with a smile. The forty were soon on their 
way to the hall, where two planks, opposite each other, had been 
firmly cleated, one end of each elevated and secured to a high 
wooden horse. One of these planks was braced close to the 
building, clearing the wall by a few inches only. Between the 
ends that rested on the ground lay a strong hempen rope, run 
through a swivel. 

When Loring and his men joined the onlookers, the firemen 
were pulling against a Dutch team. After the latter had been 
dragged half way down the plank and held there until the time 
was up, a Mexican team took the plank; and it, too, came to 
grief. Quite easily had the firemen won the championship of the 
town. They stepped down to the ground amid the cheers of the 
many, including the judge —José Morales—who had bet on the 
firemen. Then Jack, parting the crowd with his twelve brawny 
men, announced that another team was ready to contest. 

The judge paused, dismayed. Before him stood twelve red- 
headed giants, all of them seasoned by toughening labor, not a 
man under six feet, and two of them six feet four. 

“They’re all reds,” chuckled someone in the crowd. 

“An’ all twins!” roared back Mike. 

The firemen gathered around Morales and consulted. To re- 
fuse to meet the newcomers was out of the question. The judge 
whispered to the saddleman and the weary leader ascended the 
plank, whose elevated end was close to the hall and hidden from 
observation. He had before pulled on the opposite plank. 

The twelve “twins” were stripped to the waist. Jack had 
taken charge of their pistols and was helping Mike saddle. It 
was by right of his size and strength that Mike was to take the 
upper end of the plank, and the saddle. The broad, stiff piece of 
leather, padded inside, and fitting close to his monstrous hips, 
he cinched up with vigorous jerks; after which Jack drew the 
rope through the brass ring dangling down from the girth, and 
knotted it there. This arrangement gives the most powerful 
man in the team the extra advantage of leaving his hands free 
to grip the sides of the plank; with his feet braced on a cleat, he 
can pull with body and arms and legs, using every muscle. 

The Irishmen took their places, the new rope slack in their 
hard, brown hands. The sight of so many magnificent half- 
naked bodies drew clucks of admiration from the crowd. Morales, 
however, gave vent to no enthusiastic remarks. He had five hun- 
dred dollars up on the firemen. A half-breed Mexican, he pos- 
pessed all the vices of the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon races, and 
the virtues of neither. 

He tied a blue ribbon exactly half-way between the ends of 
the rope. When time was called, by his shooting a pistol, a grip 
would descend and hold this ribbon in place, showing by how 
many inches the victors had won. 

“Ready?” called out Morales. “Pull!” 

The Irishmen put forth their mighty strength. No result; only 
the ribbon ends fluttered. Jack glanced swiftly at the judge; 
on Morales’ lips hovered a quiet sneer. The firemen were pull- 
ing with every ounce they could muster; they were strong enough 
men, but pigmies beside the twelve “twins,” and tired, besides, 
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from their previous efforts. But when Jack’s eyes again sought 
the ribbon, it was sliding slowly away from the swivel and 
toward the firemen. 

Every muscle in the Irish team was strained; yet Mike was 
pulled down a cleat, his eyes bulging; never before had defeat 
waited on him in any trial of strength. In his surprise he lost 
his grip on the plank, and he and the others took another step 
downward, their faces ludicrous with rage and dismay. They 
put forth a mighty effort that empurpled their faces and strained 
their sinews; it barely availed to hold the rope steady. The 
Irishmen were panting, pulling with desperation, anger and 
shame; the twelve firemen, almost at ease, held the rope, without 
giving an inch. The crowd was howling in glee. 

Suddenly Jack turned and elbowed his way through the people 
till he reached the door of the hall, where he had a clear view 
of the firemen’s end man, who had slipped his saddle over the 
plank, thus adding incalculably to the strength of his position 
and the power of the team. Jack pushed back to the clear space 
around the judge and called out: “Lowry’s saddle’s over the 
end of the plank, Morales!” 

“Oh, I guess not,” answered the man insolently, with a look at 
his watch. The time was almost up. 

“Don’t you do any guessing about what I say, Sefior Morales!” 
thundered the superintendent. “Lowry’s saddle is over the plank, 
and you get it off and be damned quick about it!” 

Cries of “Shame, shame!” and “Fair play!” rang out, and un- 
willingly Morales signed to the offender who, with reluctance, 
gave up the advantageous grip he had on the plank. Instantly 
the rope slid back till the ribbon showed at the swivel. It glided, 
slowly, toward the Irishmen, who, when they had six inches 
more of the rope than had their opponents, set up a cheer. Under 
the unequal strain, Pat Mahoney had burst a blood vessel and 
now lay, almost senseless, his fingers just touching the rope. But 
in spite of inferior numbers the ribbon remained a foot on the 
Irishmen’s side. Another minute, and they had gained an addi- 
tional foot. Two minutes—the firemen had lost six inches more. 
The time was now up, and Jack looked expectantly toward the 
judge. Both held open watches. But Morales evidently had no 
intention of calling time while the ribbon was with the strangers. 
Another minute ticked away, and the twelve firemen, putting 
forth a mighty effort, dragged the ribbon a few inches from their 
eleven opponents; but again Mike and his men pulled it back. 
Jack stepped to Morales’ side. 

“My watch says that the time is two minutes past.” 

Slowly, an ugly look on his face, Morales picked up his pistol, 
and slowly he pointed it toward the moon. The seconds sped 
away, the ribbon almost motionless; Morales, trifling with the 
trigger, was giving his friends more time. 

“Shoot that pistol or throw it away, you son-of-a-gun!” roared 
Loring. And Morales promptly shot at the moon. 

At once the grip descended and clinched the rope, the ribbon 
well to the Irishmen’s side of the swivel. The crowd was cheer- 
ing and hissing and surging around Jack and Morales, when Mike 
leaped from his plank and dashed straight for the hall door, where 
the pistols were stacked. 
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“Run! Run for your lives! My men are armed!” Loring 
shouted. 

There was a scramble of men and boys to get out of the way of 
the wild Irishmen, whose red hair and faces of anger seemed 
flaming all over the place. Jack felt reasonably sure that no shots 
would be fired without example from one of the twelve, and he 
had taken good care that no such example would be given. Snap, 
snap, snap, went one empty pistol after another, and soon Mike 
and his ten were left standing alone. The town crowd had lost 
no fime in scattering; the injured Patrick had been carried to the 
cars by his friends ; and now from out the distance Loring’s voice 
floated back: “The police, the police! Put for the cars, Mike, 
and don’t let the grass grow under your feet!” 

An hour or so earlier a fray with policemen would have been 
balm to Mike’s temper. Now, exhausted, deserted by all but the 
ten, and they without ammunition, he headed them back to the 
cars in double-quick time. The superintendent was last on board; 
the engineer pulled open the throttle, and the train, with gather- 
ing speed, left the town. 

Mike, standing on the rear platform, eagerly scanned the 
street, down which he could see for half a mile in the moonlight. 
Not a policeman in sight. He scratched his head. 

“That Jack Lorin’s a pollytishun, as sure as I’m off the grane 
isle,” said he. “An’ he shtood by us like grim death to a naygur,” 
he added. “By Saint Pathrick, I love the b’y like me own!” 

When at midnight Grace Mordaunt was awakened by the puff- 
ing of the engine, she drew up her shade and peered out. The 
men were streaming noisily off the train; on their shoulders they 
carried the superintendent. 

“Hooray for Jack Lorin’! Mike’s powerful voice led the bel- 
low. “Hooray for the boss, hooray!” 

“Here, boys,” commanded Jack, “put me down or I'll light my 
pipe at your red heads, you idiots, you!” 

But his embarrassment was stronger than his authority now, 
and the men only laughed, giving him three times three and a 
tiger before they obeyed. Once on the ground, Jack handed 
Mike a parcel, saying: “That’s my Christmas present to Norah, 
Mike—the handsomest woman in camp, bar one.” 

“Yis, sorr, and thank you kindly,’ responded Mike, over- 
whelmed. “And thim rails’ll be down in time, sorr, if Mike 
and his forty divils have to wurrk night fur a month to put them 
there!” 

Once more the pass resounded, and then the men dispersed, 
Jack turning up the cafion on a moonlight search for mistletoe. 
Returning at dawn, he found his lady where the night before 
she had mocked him. 

“I have brought you the men and the mistletoe,” he said 
softly, standing, hat in hand, by the rock. 

Without looking up, she slid out one slender hand. He touched 
each dimple of pearly pink with his lips; then, holding the mistle- 
toe over her head, drew her face to his shoulder, while the Christ- 
mas sun coming up over mountain and shaggy wood, drew out 
the faint fresh odor that trees and ferns give off to the kiss of 


the morning. 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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If we stopped oftener to remember that Life is about all we 
get out of it, anyhow, mebbe we’d get more. The trouble with 
us is that we never stop long enough to remember much of any- 
thing. It is characteristic of this country alone in all the world. 
It is the explanation of our surpassing Smartness, which is the 
wonder (though not the envy) of all other peoples. We are so 
Smart that we haven’t time to Live. We have invented Ameri- 
can Progress; whose chief characteristic is that it progresses 
like sin—and never Gets anywhere. 

Like any other drug-habit, “Progress” is cumulative. The 
one-grain dose, which was sufficient to stimulate the phlegmatic 
nerves of twenty years ago, has been increased to fifty grains— 
and now we hardly know that we have taken the stimulant at 
all. But, like votaries of the other like habits, we cannot con- 
ceive of the nontoxic life. 

Now Progress is all right, in its way. If it really Gets Some- 
where, it is good; but if it is only the endeavor of a horse lashed 
to a gallop on the treadmill all day, only to back out at night 
upon precisely the same floor—why so much galloping? 

The object of life is to Live. To Live takes time. Time 
means leisure. Leisure means a chance to do things that you, 
as a human creature, with some little spark of the Divine still 
left in you, would like to do if the Other Fellow would let you. 
The other fellow, as a matter of fact, does not care a Boston bean 
whether you hurry or not. You hurry because you see him 
hurry. He hurries because he sees you hurry—and the whole 
procession is as imitative as a flock of sheep jumping each his 
own shadow. Stop on the street five minutes tomorrow, any- 
where, and look up at the sky; and you shall have a crowd simi- 
lar'y thrusting up its individual chins. The crowd will not know 
why it looks up, except that you have looked up. The difference 
between this old-time joke and modern business is that the wag 
knows why he gets a hundred or a thousand of his fellow citizens 
io waste their time and strain their cervical muscles toward the 
last point of the compass they are accustomed to look at. 
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The typical American man of business works like a navvy; 
he doesn’t know why, nor for whom; and he gets swindled out 
of his pay. There is only one thing that can pay a man for spill- 
ing his life—and that is to live as he spills. Mere money no 
more compensates him for committing twenty-year suicide in 
an office, than it would compensate him for doing the job in a 
minute by blowing off the roof of the brain he misapplies. 

It .would be harder to define the typical American woman, 
because there are still a vast number of women relatively con- 
tented; and it is hard to adjudicate between them and the more 
obvious minority, who have tasted anew the Tree of Knowledge 
and some times forget that too many green apples cannot be di- 
gested at once. 

All around, however, the structural trouble is clear. We are 
largely making the mistake of letting our work ride us. Work 
was meant to be ridden. It is merely a means to the universal 
end—which is life. We were not appointed into this world as 
mere cogs of a vast milling machine, each cog with no higher 
privilege nor wider scope than to engage the opposite tooth of a 
mechanically revolving duty. We are here to be happy animals. 
To get good out of the air we draw into full lungs; to rejoice 
in the trees and flowers and birds—and even in the other feather- 
less bipeds that surround us in our own sort—that a thoughtful 
Providence has placed in the same circus with us. We cannot 
be sane or happy unless we help to make other people so, in the 
direct ratio of their nearness to us. If we fail, even as enlight- 
ened animals, we shall presently disappear from off the earth. 
If we fail to procure happiness, we shall presently worry our- 
selves to death—and with ourselves, those dependent upon us. 
No one can radiate that which he does not possess. If you are 
not happy, you cannot make anyone else happy. 

This is now and here a complicated world. In the older coun- 
tries, which better know “where they are at,” the problem is 
simpler. Evolution will in time simplify it here—by its invari- 
able process of killing off those who cannot learn for themselves 
in time to avoid the inexorable lesson. If our smartness really 
is worth while, we shall take the matter to heart without waiting 
to become extinct. As a matter of fact, it is encouraging to 
note the spread of common sense among individuals who refuse 
to be drowned in the thoughtless flood. More and more we find 
people taking their lives in their own hands—instead of loaning 
them out to the mob. But if civilization ever learns its lesson 
anywhere, it will be in California—where Nature herself con- 
spires with us and tries to teach us reason in living, 

The commonest mistake in civilization is to think that “all 
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this has to be done.” In this world, really nothing has to be 
done, except to live—which includes being well and happy. You 
do not have to make money. You do not have to go to this place, 
and to the other place, when you do not wish. You do not have 
to receive Tom, Dick and Harry, when you and they really would 
rather not, and consent only because the fetish says so. You 
do not have to let business, or pleasure, or education, or society 
saddle and bridle you and put the spurs to your flanks. On the 
contrary, these things are all of them meant to be ridden, and 
to carry you some-whither. When you ride, you arrive; when 
you are ridden—steed and rider alike fall by the wayside. 

Even in civilization there is plenty of time to live. If you wish 
something done, go to the busiest person you know. If it is large 
enough to be worthy their doing, they will have time to do it. 
The person who has nothing real to do never has time to do any- 
thing. The people who accomplish most, always know in fact the 
meaning of leisure—for they always have time to do at least a 
large share of the things they desire to do. 

And ignorance which deals with anything several miles ¢norance 
away from us dies perhaps hardest of all. But its fate is DIES : 
appointed beforehand. The time always comes in human wane 
history when it is no longer convenient to be a fool about the 
given point. 

The efforts of Senator Beveridge, and a few other Eastern 
politicians, to force New Mexico and Arizona into unwilling 
wedlock, present probably the most astonishing case of chronic 
ignorance in the political history of this country. This disrepu- 
table movement is something like the Irishman’s hen beflutter- 
ing the whole barnyard, though its head is left behind on the 
block—‘‘It’s did, but don’t know enough to be sinsible av it.” It 
is dead even though, through some incredible luck, its conspira- 
tors against history, justice and the American spirit should suc- 
ceed in “solemnizing” the union—for the people of the territories 
would, at the first opportunity, break off the unholy alliance. 

It seems incredible that even the Night-Blooming Serious of 
the Wabash should persist in this incomprehensible idiocy. It 
is perhaps still more astonishing that any one in either of the 
territories concerned should be so timorous or so selfish as to 
make common cause with the enemy. It doesn’t pay. It doesn’t 
pay either party. If joint statehood were forced down the throats 
of the territories, Mr. Beveridge would be remembered in his- 
tory for nothing else in the world except as the most ignorant 
senator ever. Both territories could better afford to wait for 
statehood for fifty years than to accept so unrighteous and so un- 
intelligent a compromise. 
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In New Mexico for some reason—doubtless the influence of 
dominant politicians—there seems less reluctance to this ab- 
horrent union. But in Arizona popular opinion is almost a unit 
against. 

In February, March and May, 1903, this magazine printed the 
fullest and the most convincing summary for statehood of the 
two territories independently that has ever been printed. It 
proved by American history, and by the last United States census, 
the ignorance of the arguments which were advanced by the 
Eastern politicians who had an ax to grind on the territories. 

New Mexico and Arizona are bigger than New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, South Carolina and the six New England states 
all in a lump. If in the East a man from Charleston, S. C., or 
from Kennebunk, Maine, had to go to Albany, N. Y., to get to 
the state capital—why, the humor of the proposition would ap- 
peal even to the East. And that isn’t as bad as it would be if 
New Mexico and Arizona were joined into one state. 

In the old Spanish days, the two territories were one province 
of Spain. There were few people; and the need of political sub- 
division did not exist in the wilderness. But it is more than half 
a century since even our remote government was forced into 
having sense enough to divide this vast area, because it was far 
too big even for one territory. Rational people will not need to 
be reminded more than once that what is too big for one terri- 
tory is too big for one state. Separate as they stand, New Mexico 
and Arizona would be fourth and fifth states in the union in size. 
Only Texas, California and Montana are bigger even than Ari- 
zona. 

Out of the forty-five states of the Union, twenty did not have 
as large a population when they became states as Arizona had 
five years ago—and twenty-nine had not at admission as many 
as New Mexico had five years ago. The growth, population and 
development in Arizona is far greater in proportion than in most 
of the Eastern states—including Mr. Beveridge’s Indiana. At the 
last census the per capita value of total farm products was higher 
in Arizona than in Ohio, was double the New York, and four 
times the Massachusetts figure. The increase in value of farm 
products and of all farms in the whole Union from 1890 to 1900 
was only 28 and 92 per cent., respectively; in Arizona it was 160 
per cent. and 470 per cent., respectively. Arizona has more sheep 
than all New England. There are twenty states of the Union 
that have not as many cattle. In per capita value of manu- 
factured products at the last census Arizona is far ahead of In- 
diana. In lumber the two territories have about one-third more 
acreage than all six of the New England states together. Not 
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one state in the Union comes anywhere near Arizona in per cent. 
of increase in population in the decade from 1890 to 1900—and 
no state in the East has half its percentage. Indiana has about 
one-sixth of its percentage. 

Kansas, Ohio, Illinois, Mississippi, Tennessee, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, California, Arkansas, Oregon, Vermont, Georgia, Rhode 
Island, Missouri, Indiana and Alabama had smaller populations 
when they were admitted as states than Arizona had in 1900. 

In the last ten years up to 1900, Arizona gained more people 
than Kansas and Delaware put together. There are ten states 
in the Union whose actual gain in population was not as great— 
and in the five years since, Arizona has been going ahead faster 
than any of them. 

Arizona was even in 1900 more densely populated than Illinois 
was at its admission; about equal to Ohio at admission; about 
twice as thickly populated as Oregon or California at admission. 

Arizona produces about nineteen millions a year from mining. 
She produces four and one-half times as much wheat as Maine. 
The number of her farms has multiplied by four in ten years— 
while in New Hampshire the total number of new farms in fifty 
years was only ninety-five. In the decade from 1890 to 1900, also, 
Arizona built 545 miles of irrigating canals and increased its 
irrigated lands by 120,000 acres—multiplying their value six- 
fold. 

There is no argument which any scholar of history or statistics 
would for a moment proffer in favor of joint statehood. The 
only reason why it is attempted to be perpetrated is selfish ignor- 
ance on one side, and selfish timidity on the other. But com- 
mon sense and reasonable courage are dominant everywhere. All 
the people of Arizona have to do is to stand fast on their his- 
toric, their political, their treaty, and their American rights. They 
can better afford to wait a little to get the thing they want as 
they want it; and the country cannot afford to violate the will 
of what will presently be a sovereign state. 

Meantime, to be perfectly frank with the Tenderfoot Country 
to which Westerners owe certain tips in return for amusement 
rendered, it is only fair to record that the only parallel in Amer- 
ican history for Mr. Beveridge’s suggestion has been made by a 
California newspaper genius (imported)—to split the sovereign 
state of California across its equator, join Southern California 
with Arizona, and call the hybrid “Calizona.” The East has no 
monopoly. 

The February number of this magazine will tell somewhat of 


the real Arizona. 
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More than fourteen years ago the Lion printed, in one 
A SOBER of his earlier books (“Some Strange Corners of Our 


paTRIOTISM Country’) a little preachment which has since had wide 





circulation. The text is as true today as ever; but today there 
are more to preach it: 
“We live in the most wonderful of lands; and one of 
the most wonderful things in it is that we, as Americans, 
find so little to wonder at. Other civilized nations take 
pride in knowing their points of natural and historic in- 
terest; but when we have pointed to our marvelous 
growth in population and wealth . . . we hasten 
abroad in quest of sites not a tenth part so wonderful 
as a thousand wonders we have at home and never 


dream of. . . . There is a part of America of 
which Americans know as little as they do of inner 
Africa. . . . They call a man a “traveler” who 


has run his superficial girdle around the world, and is 
as ignorant of his own country as if he had never been in 
it. I hope to see Americans proud of knowing America, 
and ashamed not to know it.” 

In a modest way this gospel has been growing ever since. The 
book still circulates more widely than in its first year, and has 
been supplemented by many minor appeals to the same patriot- 
ism. Furthermore, the thought has been taken up by more in- 
fluential expounders; and every year has seen a larger number 
of delighted converts who try the experiment, and are very glad 
they did. The newest apostle of this good propaganda is the 
Commercial Club of Salt Lake City, a corporation whose motto 
is “See Europe if you will, but see America first.” 

This organization is sending out circulars and other “litera- 
ture” in an organized effort to popularize travel in the American 
wonderland. It appeals to business as well as to sentimental 
motives. It estimates the moneys expended in other countries 
by American tourists in 1904-1905 at $150,000,000—mostly paid 
by Americans, “who, though native to the United States, were 
in comparative ignorance of the scenic, climatic and industrial 
advantages of that portion of our country lying west of the 
Mississippi.” 

It is admitted that the Old World always will and always 
should draw thousands of American sightseers; but it is believed 
“that America, and particularly the Western portion thereof, is 
entitled from all standpoints to more attention from a certain 
class of Americans than it has heretofore received.” A confer- 
ence to be held January 18th is called; to include the governors 
of the states and territories affected, together with representa- 
tives of the chief commercial organizations and railroads of the 
West. 

Such a conference, rightly conducted, ought to have a serious 
effect, not only on the finances of the West but on the brains of 
the country at large. For every dollar the tourist spends in 
learning his own country, we will give him back $100 worth in 
the enlargement of his horizon. It is of vital importance that 
the two factors in such a movement be kept in their even bal- 
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ance—that the patriotic feeling shall not degenerate into senti- 
mentality (of which there is no danger) and that the commer- 
cial side shall not forget the patriotic. In any event, the move- 
ment is a laudable one. If it loses anything of its initial quality, 
it will be the fault of those who fail to rally to this conference 
for the best good not merely of a section but of the whole 
country. 


After ten years, or fifteen, the Bancroft library has  cALirornta’s 
found a purchaser. It has been hawked throughout this Goop 
country and the civilized world. For a number of rea- FORTUNE 
sons, more or less notorious among scholars, it has failed to be 
sold. But it is an ill wind that blows good to no one. If the 
East or Europe would have bought this unprecedented collec- 
tion, California could not. And by all odds it belongs in Cali- 
fornia. It is in several respects the most wonderful collection 
of Californiana ever made. In other parallel lines of Americana 
it is probably surpassed by the Carter-Brown, the Lenox and the 
Ayer libraries; but whatever “facilities” these three greatest li- 
braries of Americana possess, the Bancroft surpasses them all 
in manuscripts pertaining to California. 

The Bancroft history found its adjudication in science a 
good while ago—most authoritatively first in Justin Winsor’s 
great “Narrative and Critical History of America.” In popular 
estimation, by some curious and uncommon humor of Provi- 
dence, it has also had its day. Projected on the plan of a “drum- 
mer” in letters, these forty volumes (published at $4 per) can be 
readily bought almost anywhere in the West at 75 cents a vol- 
ume in full sheep. It is the most extraordinary gathering of data 
ever made for any portion of North America—and the most un- 
digested. To the student, who knows where to apply the salt, it 
is valuable. To the ordinary searcher for historic fact, it is as 
near worthless as so colossal an aggregation of facts can be. 
Probably no one has ever tried to use this history without a 
pious wish that the Inquisition might come along and boil in 
cold oil the person who issued forty huge volumes without an 
index fit to be called so even in a kindergarten. 

Something of the same characteristics which distinguish the 
Bancroft volumes fall to the library from which they have been 
undigested. The use of irresponsible writers, the lack of evalua- 
tion, and the notorious complaints of individuals that they have 
been robbed of their personal documents under guise of a loan— 
these have militated against the sale of the Bancroft library to 
the institutions which have been urged to secure it. 

But in a case like this, we can afford to let by-gones be by- 
gones. This collection belongs in California. It is fortunate 
that Eastern libraries did not secure it, and that the owner has 
“donated” to this state the amount that no one else would pay. 
California is going to be sometime headquarters for the students 
of early America. Such a nucleus of their working tools is ab- 
solutely indispensable. The State University has never done, 
probably, so important a thing before for future scholarship, as 
in securing this collection. There will need to be the most 
scrupulous and the most competent scrutiny and evaluation ; 
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but when all is said and done, the State University of California 
has secured a more valuable library touching its own common- 
wealth than any other state in the Union possesses. 

California is rather a long state, however, and all the people 
—even all the scholars—who are going to live in California, can- 
not live in Berkeley. Five hundred miles south there is room 
and equal need for another library for scholars. And the Los 
Angeles Public Library is going to try to supply that need and 
meet that obligation. 


No man can go down to the sea, thrust his head in, 
withdraw it and observe the cavity. “There ain’t no 


SEAWATER cavity.” Nothing in this world is indispensable. It is 


always hard for us to think so—but evidently it is no trouble 
to God to know so. It is owing solely to this superior far-sight 
of Him that the world has persisted at all. If all the billions that 
have perished had been a billionth part so necessary as they felt 
they were in the scheme of creation, the whole thing would have 
long ago been sapped, undermined and collapsed. 

On the other hand, there are some people, and some things, 
whom it is very convenient not to have to get along without. 
The universe would plod steadily ahead if they were expunged— 
having come securely into the habit. But you and I could name 
several people whose obliteration would seriously and perma- 
nently discommode us. 

Every community has likewise men whose places would be a 
long time in filling. 

Nothing better ever happened to any man than the finite feel- 
ing of his community that he is indispensable. Posthumous 
fame may tickle posterity longer; but it is no good to the dead. 

To a community which has many right men in the right place, 
it is good to welcome back one of the least dispensable. I have 
known many men in the West, and have by accident found most 
of the scholars; but I have never known a truer man or a 
riper scholar or a better citizen in all the West than Dr. C. J. 
K. Jones, who returns to Los Angeles to put his profound eru- 
dition at the service of the Los Angeles Public Library. The city 
needs such men, such citizens, such students. 


Cuas. F. LumMis. 
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The story of the two-year-old Southwest Society—‘‘baby of the 
family” of the venerable Archaeological Institute of America— 
reads in science almost like a fairy tale. To those who anywhere 
have labored for the higher scholarship—whether for pure love 
of learning or for public spirit—the literal achievement of this 
young scientific body, on the very verge and hem of the Farthest 
West, sounds too good to be true. It has had no precedent nor 
parallel in this country or abroad. No other organization for the 
advancement of critical knowledge has ever, so far as can be dis- 
covered, grown so fast in membership at so high dues, nor done 
so much for its community in so brief an infancy. 

The Southwest Society was two years old November 30, 1905. 
Early in its twenty-third month, when these lines are written, 
the membership was 374. This in itself was much more than one- 
fifth of the total membership of the 26-year-old Dean of Amer- 
ican scientific bodies, with its fifteen affiliations, including the 
foremost universities in America. It was at least 100 in ad- 
vance of any other society in the Institute, including the vener- 
able New York and Boston societies. It was more than twice 
as much as any other society except these two. And the South- 
west Society is only beginning. Since March 1, 1905, it has 
more than doubled its membership, which at that date was 160. 
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Other things have been in keeping. It has done in its two 
years more original work as a society than has been done by all 
the other societies put together in the same time. This work 
has been to the promotion of scholarship the world over, and at 
the same time of special value to this community. 

The society has secured—some by purchase with special funds, 
and some by pledge, and some by field work—no less than six 
collections of priceless value to this region. It already con- 
trols such an archaeological collection of locality as does not 
exist in or for any other portion of the United States. It has 
secured historical collections of extraordinary value and inter- 
est. And it is constantly receiving new pledges of valuable 
material for such a museum as is not yet anywhere in the Far 
West. 

It has made a collection of folk-songs of its own field which 
has no parallel elsewhere—in twenty-five different languages, 
and of an almost infinite variety of theme and treatment. Three 
hundred of the old Spanish songs of the Southwest have been 
recorded viva voce, translated and transliterated; they now 
await only their translation to be ready for the publisher. 

The Society has conducted highly successful field expedi- 
tions in Southern California and Arizona. 

It has secured (perhaps most important of all) a concession 
long denied to Harvard College and all the other universities 
and museums of the East—the right to explore and to excavate 
on the Indian Reservations and Forest Reserves of the South- 
west; and has been granted an official status with the scientific 
bureaus of the government. 

The secret of this success has been simple. The Southwest 
Society has mixed business methods with its science. It up- 
holds the highest standards of scholarship, but applies to them 
the common-sense and energy which have become so essential 
in other walks of life. It pursues science not as an academic and 
selfish dream, but as a real and vital part of the life of the com- 
munity, worthy to be given as much attention and intention as 
the making of money receives. 

The foundation is now laid, and the society is ready to begin 
the visible superstructure—the tangible realization to which even 
scholarship should come. It is engaged to build a great museum 
for the permanent preservation of the archaeology, the history, 
and the art of its community; to make that museum architectur- 
ally a monument second to none in the United States. It is as- 
sured of success—and on an even larger scale than its surprising 
successive triumphs thus far. 
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The second annual meeting was held November 25, at the 
home of the secretary; Gen. Harrison Gray Otis, first vice-presi- 
dent, in the chair. Reports were made by the treasurer, secretary 
and curator, and by Mrs. W. H. Housh, president of the Fine 
Arts Building Association. 

Mr. J. S. Slauson, the first president of the society, was unani- 
mously elected President Emeritus; and a message of love and 
sympathy in his sickness was sent him by the meeting. J. O. 
Koepfli was unanimously elected president of the society for the 
coming year, and Henry W. O’Melveny, vice-president. The 
other officers were all re-elected. 

Examples of the collections made by the society in its Redondo 
and Arizona expeditions were on exhibition. 


Since the November number the following new members have been added: 





Life members :— 
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Miss G. W. Littlejohn, Berkeley, Cal 
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Se-quo-ya, ‘‘the American Cadmus” (born 1771, 
died 1842), was the only Indian that ever invented 
a written language. The League takes its title from 
this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science has named 
(“‘ Seguotas”’) the hugest trees in the world, the giant 
Redwoods of California. 
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Edward E. Ayer, New Library, Chicago. F. W. Hodge, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
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Ag McGee, Bureau of Ethnology. Mrs. F.N Doubleday, New York. 
PF. Putnam, Peabody Museum, Harvard College. Dr. Washington Matthews, Washington 
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HE work of the Sequoya League goes ahead steadily, and 
the public response does not lag. The most vital and 
important auxiliary to this work for justice and a square 

deal has been pledged. The Woman’s Parliament of Southern 

California—a numerous and thoroughly organized body of thou- 

sands of intelligent women—has adopted for the coming year’s 

program an active co-operation with the League for Indian re- 
lief, and has created a regular department for this purpose. Mrs. 

Arthur Bandini is chairman of this committee, which will work 

intelligently and zealously, not only to relieve the temporary 

needs of these ill-treated people, but also to take up actively a 

campaign for adequate legislation to establish a permanent rem- 

edy for the distress which has been notorious for more than 
thirty years. Mrs. J. D. Gibbs, president of the Parliament, is 
heartily in sympathy with the cause; and Mrs. Bandini will un- 
questionably make her department count seriously for humanity. 


CoNTRIBUTIONS TO THE WorK 


Previously acknowledged, $1,401.00. 

Homer Laughlin, Los Angeles, $50.00 (life membership); Mrs. A. R. 
Gazzam, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., $50.00 (life membership). 

$2.00 Each (membership)—Mrs. N. D. Gleason, Mrs. J. H. Martindale, 
Mrs. Wm. S. Derby, W. W. Neuer, C. J. R. Carson, Jas. A. Montgomery, 
“A Friend,” Los Angeles; “Low I D Class,” Phi Alph Sigma Sorority, Lowell 
High School, San Francisco; Dr. L. A. Wright, San Jacinto, Cal.; D. M. 
Riordan, New York City; W. D. Brophy, Bisbee, Ariz.; Mrs. Wm. P. Nelson, 
Chicago; Dr. J. W. Trueworthy, Prest. Board of Library Directors, Los 
Angeles;; “Low 3 A Class,” Lowell High School, San Francisco. 
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A Friend, New York, $8.00; Mrs, Wm, P. Nelson, Chicago, $10.00; W. W, 
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HE campaign to preserve the old California place-names— 
and to restore those that have been boggled—progresses 
splendidly. The War Department (through the direct 

action of Secretary Taft) was first to set a precedent at the 
Landmarks Club’s request; and recently the Postoffice Depart- 
ment has restored the names of eighteen California towns, which 
had been misspelled by distant clerks. 

During the past month a similar triumph has been won in the 
case of an important Southern California community. Through 
the efforts of Hon. Zoeth S. Eldridge, State Bank Examiner, and 
the Club, the Postoffice Department has consented to restore the 
historic name of San Juan Capistrano, which has for years been 
bobtailed to “Capistrano.” At the same time, President Ripley, 
of the Santa Fé Railroad, and Mr. Arthur G. Wells, General 
Manager of the Coast Lines, have agreed to the Landmarks 
Club’s petition and have restored the old name to the station. 
The San Juan part has been, for some years, carried three or four 
miles down to the beach for a little station there. With be- 
coming fitness, this station is henceforth to be known as Serra— 
after the great apostle of California, who founded the mission 
at San Juan Capistrano. 

CoNTRIBUTIONS TO THE Work. 

Already acknowledged, $8220.00. 

New contributions—Mrs. Ida Hancock, Los Angeles, $25.00 (life member- 
ship). 

an Each—Malcolm Macleod, Mrs. Anna S. Averill, Los Angeles. 









“When in doubt, give a book,” is a safe rule 
for the holiday season, and it is not the fault 
of the publishers, authors or illustrators if the 
gift-book does not bring pleasure. For even among the hundred and 
twenty-five volumes now on my review shelves—and these are but a 
small fraction of recent publications—there is a sufficient variety to suit 
every taste, from the crudest to the most cultivated. Moreover, of the 
whole lot, good bad and indifferent, there is hardly one which would not 
“just suit” some particular person of my acquaintance. It is impossible to 
mention, even briefly, all, or a majority, of these in the space available this 
month, and in my rather arbitrary selection I have been guided more by a de- 
sire to cover a wide range than by a wish to indicate personal preference. 

Probably the one novel which it would be safest to select for a discriminat- 
ing reader is Edith Wharton’s The House of Mirth (Scribner; $1.50), in 
which this brilliant and subtle writer is at her very best. If this novel in 
the final sifting fails to hold a place among the masterpieces, it will be only 
because it deals deliberately with the froth of life—with the “idle rich” and 
their hangers-on. There is barely a suggestion of the sort of achievement 
which alone gives any meaning to life. None sees more clearly nor points 
out more plainly than Mrs. Wharton that the “House of Mirth” is a house 
where no true joy is to be found, yet there is nothing like “sermonizing”— 
just a fascinating and convincing picture of life. 

At quite the other extreme is such a book as Samuel Merwin’s The Road- 
Builders (Macmillan; $1.50), which is concerned with nothing but achieve- 
ment—in this case the pushing of a railroad line through a desert in the 
Southwest against the opposition of an unscrupulous competitor. It is not 
only a good story, but better history than some that claim the latter title. 
For further variety in novels, one may turn to The House of Cards, by “John 
Heigh” (Macmillan; $1.50), which is a study of finance and politics as seen 
in Philadelphia—and is worth the reading of any thoughtful man; to The 
Ballingtons, by Frances Squire (Little, Brown & Co.; $1.50), in which “the 
main interest centers in the spiritual awakening of Agnes Ballington, her 
struggle for the rights of the soul, and the steady involvement of other 
homes and individuals;” to S. R. Crockett’s The Cherry Ribband (Barnes; 
$1.50), in which Mr. Crockett, if not quite at his best, is very far from be- 
ing at his worst; and to My Friend the Chauffeur (McClure; $1.50), in which 
the Williamsons continue to work the profitable vein of automobile touring 
in Southern Europe, pretty girl, and nobleman in disguise. 

Your friend prefers short stories? Well, here are half a dozen from Cal- 
ifornia, by Margaret Collier Graham, published under the title, The Wizard's 
Daughter (Houghton-Mifflin; $1.25)—and every one of them is a gem. Or 
The Deep Sea’s Toll (Scribner; $1.50) has more than that number of Con- 
nolly’s stirring deep-water tales. ‘Captains All, by W. W. Jacobs (Scribner; 
$1.50), shows, in broad burlesque, the English sailor at home—and many 
readers find Mr. Jacobs’ humor highly amusing. For myself, a little of him 
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goes a long way. The Mountain of Fears, by Henry C. Rowland (Barnes; 
$1.50), will fascinate any lover of the fantastic and outré, particularly if he 
does not object to several shudders in each story. In A Thief in the Night 
(Scribner; $1.50) we have a third installment of the adventures of Raffles, 
the Amateur Cracksman; while most of the stories in McAllister and His 
Double, by Arthur Train (Scribner; $1.50) deal with the complications 
caused by the startling resemblance between a New York clubman and his 
quondam valet, a scallawag of parts. 

Fiction is all very well in its way, but most persons who are really grown 
up would feel more complimented in the receipt of gift-books, if given credit 
for more serious tastes. Such a book, for instance, as Old France in the New 
World, by Dr. James Douglas (Burrows Brothers), would be a welcome ad- 
dition to the library of anyone who deserves to have a library at all. This 
study of Quebec in the seventeenth century is a genuine addition to our his- 
torical literature. Real scholarship and a most happy style are rarely found 
better blended than in this volume. The illustrations, mostly from old 
prints, maps and portraits, are of exceptional significance and value; the 
Index is thoroughly useful; and the publishers have so done their duty as 
to make the volume a delight to eye and hand. For the benefit of those who 
think that scholarship handicaps a business man, it may just be mentioned 
that Dr. Douglas is at the head of great mining, smelting and railroad enter- 
prises. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter (Scribner; 
$3., net), is another book which most readers would prefer to any novel. 
The crisp, direct narrative of our outdoor President needs no comment from 
me. The illustrations are all good and some of them notable. The volume 
is dedicated affectionately to “Oom John” Burroughs, who was with the 
President on one of the trips described. With it might very well go “Oom 
John’s” own latest book, Ways of Nature (Houghton-Mifflin; $1.10, net)— 
a series of essays, rather more argumentative than usual, but quite as charm- 
ing as usual. Two Bird-Lovers in Mexico, by C. William Beebe, Curator of 
Ornithology in the New York Zoological Park (Houghton-Mifflin; $3, net), 
is a delightful record of a delightful trip. The Butterflies of the West 
Coast (Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco; $4, met) is a scholarly and care- 
ful treatment of its subject, and as complete as twenty-five years of patient 
work could make it. It is illustrated with 940 figures in color-photography of 
West Coast Butterflies, most of which were captured by the author, William 
Greenwood Wright, of San Bernardino, Cal. 

Of works of travel, by far the most entertaining under my hand is A 
Levantine Log-Book (Longmans; $2, net). This is by Jerome Hart, editor 
of the Argonaut, who declares: “I believe in telling the truth about travel. 
It may not much matter what a traveller thinks, but it does matter that he 
should, if he tells it, tell it truthfully. Most travellers rave to order.” Mr. 
Hart assuredly does no raving; and the truth as he sees it is usually dashed 
with a touch of cynical wit in the telling that does not easily become tire- 
some. No less truthful, though more sympathetic, is Miss Betham-Edwards'’ 
Home Life in France (McClure; $2.50, net). This is no record of a tra- 
veller’s casual observations, but the outcome of a long and intimate ac- 
quaintance, and is, I believe, the most complete and just study of French 
family and school life available to the English reader. 

Of special “holiday editions” of old favorites, I find only five on my shelves. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. send two of these—Bret Harte’s Her Letter, with its 
two companion poems, “pictured” by Arthur I. Keller ($2), and The One 


Hoss Shay, illustrated in color by Howard Pyle ($1.50)—each an excep- 
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tionally fine piece of work. Henry Van Dyke’s delightful Fisherman's Luck 
appears in a new edition, from new plates, with illustrations in tint (Scrib- 
ner; $1.50). Little, Brown & Co. present the “Pasadena Edition” of Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s classic of Southern California, Ramona ($2). While for 
those who want Dickens’s Christmas Carol trimmed to the shape of a bell, 
adorned with holly and red ribbon and packed in a holly-decorated box, 
H. M. Caldwell & Co. have provided it ($1.50). 

The books so far mentioned were prepared mainly for the elders, though 
youngsters will find plenty of good meat and juicy in many of them. But if 
any day of-them all belongs particularly to the children, Christmas is that 
day, and suggestions for Christmas buying that did not specially look after 
the lads and lassies would be sadly short-sighted. The first “juvenile” to 
catch my attention is one which brought an exclamation of delight and an 
“Oh, I must read that!” from a little girl of some thirty-odd when her eyes 
fell upon it—Frances Hodgson Burnett’s A Little Princess (Scribner; $2). 
This contains the full story of “Sara Crewe,” as it developed while drama- 
tizing the story about her—and a sweet story it is, while the book is “just 
lovely.” Next I find The Story of the Champions of the Round Table, writ- 
ten and illustrated by Howard Pyle (Scribner; $2.50, nmet)—a prize indeed 
for any boy who gets it. Next after these—I am not attempting to pass on 
the order of merit, but naming them as they come to my hand— is Told by 
Uncle Remus, being new stories of the old plantation, by Joel Chandler Har- 
ris (McClure; $2). Brer Rabbit and his companions are no less entertaining 
in the new stories than they were in the old—and that is the highest praise. 

Then, continuing among the “animal stories,” there is W. A. Fraser’s 
Sa- Zada Tales (Scribner; $2), in which the inhabitants of the menagerie in 
a great city tell for themselves the stories of their lives; and Seton’s Animal 
Heroes (Scribner; $2), each of the stories vouched for by the author as 
founded on the actual life of a veritable animal hero; and, perhaps most in- 
forming of all, Red Hunters and the Animal People, by Charles A. Eastman, 
M. D., whose name among the Sioux Indians, of whom he is one, is “Ohi- 
yesa” (Harper; $1.25, met). And some very little people may find entertain- 
ment in the study of J. P. Benson’s Woozlebeasts (Moffat-Yard; $1.25, net), 
of whom the Ho-Zay, the Jumblerun and the Zoorabul are fair speciments. 
Of “Injun books” I find three of the “New Deerfoot Series,” by Edward S. 
Ellis (Winston; $1, each) ; and Everett Tomlinson’s The Red Chief (Hough- 
ton-Mifflin; $1.50). I should not recommend any of these to an ethnological 
student, but they will do no serious harm. 

Because notice was particularly requested in or before the December num- 
ber, I will close these pages of Christmas suggestions by mentioning such of 
the holiday offerings of Paul Elder & Co., of San Francisco, as have reached 
me. All of these have been prepared with great attention to form; some of 
them seem to me entirely unworthy a serious publishing house, while others 
are of more consequence. Womanhood in Art, by Phebe Estelle Spalding 
($1.50, net), is a “modest interpretation of a few of the best-known ideal 
conceptions of womanhood in art.” A Chorus of Leaves ($1.25, net) is a 
volume of poems by Charles G. Blanden—slender, but worthy. The Psycho- 
logical Year Book is a series of quotations “showing the laws, the ways, the 
means, the methods, for gaining lasting health, happiness, peace and pros- 
perity’—which ought to be cheap at 50 cents. Sovereign Woman versus 
Mere Man ($1, net) is a “medley of quotations.” Blue Monday Book (75 
cents, net) is designed to do away with “the blues.” The Menehunes (75 
cents, net) is a Hawaiian legend told by Emily Foster Day. Good Things 
and Graces, by Isabel Goodhue (50 cents, net), is to my taste the cleverest 
of this firm’s holiday offerings. The Matrimonial Primer, by V. B. Ames and 
Gordon Ross, is amusing. A Child’s Book of Abridged Wisdom, by “Childe 
Harold” (75 cents, net), is sheer nonsense, as it was intended to be. Joke 
Book Note Book, invented and designed by Ethel Watts Mumford (75 cents, 
net), is a pocket-companion intended to aid in catching humor on the fly. 
The Complete Cynic’s Calendar of Revised Wisdom for 1906 (75 cents, net) 
matches up with those for previous years. 
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STOCKTON 
By COLVIN B. BROWN 


HE closing months of the year 1905 have witnessed re 


activity in electric railway construction in Central Calif 


of the chief foci of the system now under construction is t 


Stockton here are now being built in and around this city one 
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hundred 


miles of electric railway, and two rival companies are each planning sys 
tems almost as extensive. By the time this article goes to print cars wil! 
be running upon one of these systems. The lines now building tap som 
of the finest fruit and vineyard districts in the State of California. Within 
twenty miles of Stockton are over 20,0c0 acres of vineyard and nearly 
many acres of orchard The electric roads now being built will travers« 
this orchard and vineyard district and will also lead out to the south a1 
east where thousands of acres have been planted to alfalfa The farm 
of this section, who for a number of years have enjoyed rural mail d 
livery and telephones, are now to have the advantage of rapid transit on an 
hourly schedule. To appreciate what this means one ought to see the cour 
try. The district around Stockton is a level prairie, watered by no less tl 
five considerable streams which flow across the country from east to wes 
rhere is no place in the State whe:e so great an abundance of water can b 
so easily applied to the land 

The small farmer in San Joaquin County has prospered. He has bee 
cutting from six to ten tons of alfalfa to the acre in’ a season and getting 
from five to seven dollars a ton for it. He has sold the grapes in his 
vineyard for from $150 to $300 an acre as they hung on the vines. He 
has harvested big crops of fruit at big p:ices, and his bank account has 
grown. Fifteen years ago two-thirds of the area of San Joaquin County 
was in grain. ‘Today less than one-third of the county is planted to grain 
and this is rapidly diminishing he orchard, vineyard and dairy farm 
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“MILES OF NAVIGABLE CHANNEL” 


are taking the place of the grain field. Grain land at $40 an acre is being 
turned into vineyard worth $300, or more, an acre I 

utilized for vines and fruit trees. The 
up of the big wheat farms and 


In 1890 there 


here are 300,000 acres 
in the county that can be electric 
lines now building will hasten the 


lead to rapid growth in population and inc easing prosperity. 
I I ’ 
San Joaquin County. In 1tgoo there were 1966 farms 


cutting 


were 1700 farms in 
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of an average size of 382 acres each. A crop census has just been taken show- 
ing that the number of farms in the county is 2360, an increase of 20 per 
cent. in five years. 

Some idea of the variety of crops grown in San Joaquin County may be 


gathered from the following statistics taken from a report of the State 
Board of Agriculture on November 1, 1905, the figures being acres: Apples, 
127; apricots, 850; cherries, 344; figs, 71; lemons, 16; oranges, 83; nectarines, 
16; olives, 482; peaches, 1988; pears, 274; plums and prunmes, 687; quinces, 
28; almonds, 1501; walnuts, 45; table grapes, 11,307; wine grapes, 9902; 
berries, 373; alfalfa, 11,794; asparagus, 1822; beans, 13,176; watermelons, 
760;; onions, 724; potatoes, 17,823. 


The census returns for 1900 include 2744 counties in the United States 

















IRRIGATING A VINEVARD 


where agriculture is practiced, and give a comparative statement of the re 
wards of farm labor. They show that San Joaquin is the banner barley 
county of the Union, ranking first in acreage, output and profit, yielding 
an average profit of $12.38 per acre 


3,407,520 bushels and returning 
San Joaquin also ranks first among the 2744 counties in the production of 
wheat, having produced 4,192,727 bushels—a yield of 17.4 bushels and a 
profit of $9.57 per acre to the farmer 
San Joaquin also ranks first in potatoes, showing ar iverage proht 
$62.05 per acre, or $3.55 more than any other county in the United States 
San Joaquin is also the banner bean county of the United States, yielding 


} 


s and a net profit of $55.03 per acre, which is said 


an average of 35.5 bushe 
to be double that of any other county in the United States. 
Thirty years ago Missouri was the greatest grape producing State, but, 
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“ROSES, ROSES PF VERYWHERE”™ 


sus of 1900, San Joaquin County produced twice as 

ri, Illinois and Michigan combined 

banner asparagus county of the Union, also, and ranks 
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a single county, but conservative peopl 
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such as Professor Henry, Dean of the Wisconsin State Agricultural Col 
lege; Professor Roberts, Dean of Cornell; Dr. Albert Shaw, Editor of the 
American Review of Reviews, and many other equally eminent authorities, 
have given it as their opinion that the county has by no means reached the 
limits of its possibilities. 

And what of Stockton, the seat of government of this fertile county of San 
Joaquin! This is what William E. Curtis, the well-known writer on eco 
nomic problems, has to say in a recent letter to the Chicago Inter-Ocean: 

Stockton, the capital of San Joaquin County, is a rich, lively town 
of nearly 25,000 inhabitants, with a semi-tropical air. The business 
blocks and residences indicate wealth and prosperity, and the streets, 
parks and private grounds are filled with a profusion of shade trees, 
palms, bananas and flowering shrubs. There is a good deal of manu- 
facturing here, with oil for fuel, and electric power, generated in the 
mountains forty-five miles away The output of the factories last 
year was more than $14,000,000. Two railroads run through the 











“THE HOMES OF THE PEOPLE ARE SUBSTANTIAL AND HANDSOMELY BUILT™ 


city—the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe—and numerous steam 
ship lines, for Stockton is at the head of tide water navigation 

The city of Stockton is located seventy-five miles due east of San Fran- 
cisco, and is the chief city of and gateway to the great San Joaquin Valley 
During the past few years its industrial growth has been phenomenal and it 
has come to be one of the leading manufacturing cities of California. That 
it will hold its rank as a manufacturing city seems undoubted. It is a f. eight 
terminal with water competition and has cheap fuel in natural gas and oil 
The Western Pacific, now building across the continent, will give to Stockton 
a third trans-continental railway. The county now has more steam railroad 
mileage than any other county in the State, and within the county are 
two hundred and sixty-three miles of navigable channel. 

Immediately to the west of the city of Stockton are the famous delta o 
island lands—a diked country similar to that of Holland. These lands are 
reclaimed from overflow by throwing up levees along the river channels. 
The soil is mixed peat and sediment, wonderfully rich in humus and other 
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“THE STREETS ARE BROAD AND WELL-PAVED” 


chemical elements essential to plant growth. The’ crops yields upon thes« 
lands are enormous. ‘The irrigation problem is the simplest and cheapest 
known. The water in the channels, being navigable, belongs to the govern 
ment and can be taken without cost by the farmer. As the water is a few 











LOOKING DOWN STOCKTON HARBOR 
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“UNDER THE SHADE OF THE PALMS” 


inches higher than the surface of the reclaimed land, all that is necessary is 
to tap the levee and, by means of a valve in a flood gate, let the water flow 
in on the land as needed. The largest herd of registered dairy cattle in 
the wo:ld is located on this delta. The very best pasture grows green the 
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“THE SHASTA DAISY GROWS TO PERFFCTION™ 


year round The largest asparagus farm in the world ts here rhe total 
ea of this San Joaquin delta is 300,000 acres More than half of this has 
been reclaimed and the reclamation of the remainder is proceeding rapidly 
There is a Chamber of Comme-ce in Stockton which prints a magazine 
known as the Gateway his magazine publishes original articles written 
by practical farmers wl have had years of experience in the subjects 

















PICNICKING NEAR STVCKTON 
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ONE OF SAN JOAQUIN’S HUNDRED STREAMS 


treated. It contains a great fund of true and valuable informati 


n concern 
ing the section with which it deals, and is mailed free to all who write for 
it enclosing four cents in stamps to cover postage. If anyone wishes 





know more of this wonderful farming country surrounding Stockton, or 
of the city itself, he should write to the Chamber ir th 
Gateway Magazine 





A STOCKTON HOME IN DECEMBER 
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LONG BEACH 
By HARRIET HARDIN GAGE 


WENTY years ago Long Beach was principally climate and sheep 

ranch. The sheep ranch has disappeared, but the climate is still 

there, and as yet no enterprising firm has secured an option on it; 
hence it is as free as air to any one who claims it. Ten years ago Long 
Beach was attractive only as a summer resort, and prominent as the home 
of the Chautauqua Association of Southern California, and the Methodist 
Camp Meeting. These two assemblies brought a large number of the very 
best people annually, and many of them are now permanent residents, work- 
ing strenuously for the enlargement of its borders and the strengthening of 
its stakes. 

Five years ago Long Beach began to realize its importance and future 
possibilities as a commercial center. Since its awakening its growth in pop- 
ulation and business power has been phenomenal. Its very location is a 
prime cause for growth, and attractiveness to health-seekers. Situated on 
a bluff overlooking the grand Pacific, with Catalina Island in the distance, 
and to the westward the Palos Verdes hills, it is protected from the direct 
west winds, and the climate is exceedingly equable, owing to its extended 
southern exposure. If a brisk ocean breeze is desired, locate on the sand 
or on the bluff commanding a limitless view of the water with the sailing 
vessels and steamers of San Pedro harbor. 

Four miles of level land lying between the beach and the already famous 
Signal Hill offers a splendid choice of acreage for homes, or small farms 
for the cultivation of fruits and vegetables. The fertility of this soil is al- 
most fabulous, the profits from one acre running as high as twelve and 
fifteen hundred dollars in a single year. The water supply is abundant, but 


Llilustrated from photographs by Bacon. 
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THE SUN PARLOR 





less irrigation is required at this point than further inland. On low ground 
apples and alfalfa are grown without irrigation 
The public spirit and civic pride of Long Beach is remarkable. Realty 


values are high, but the substantial character of the city’s improvements in- 
sure their permanency. 

The new pier, built a year ago, is something of which every resident and 
every one interested in the development of the Pacific Coast may well be 
proud. Since its completion Long Beach has had numerous visits from war 
ships, both foreign and domestic. Frequently during the year Uncle Sam’s 
war vessels, cruising in southern waters, anchor off our harbor on account 
of the splendid landing facilities, the resources of the city, and its proximity 
to Los Angeles. Foreign cruisers, including French and Italian, have re- 











THE PLEASURE PIER, LONG BEACH 
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ceived royal welcome here These vessels are open to the public during 
their vis 


is to our coast, and large crowds from the inland towns are at 


tracted to Long Beach upon the arrival of a fleet of war-ships 





The pier is a promenade eighteen hundred feet long. On the outer end is 
a commodious sun-parlor, where one is privileged to enjoy the sunshine and 
water and at the same time be sheltered from the direc n breeze Here 
also every afternoon and evening delightful concerts are give 
The Long Beach bath house has for three years be ( f the show 
places of the city Ss an a.tistic structure f the finest on 
the Pacific Coast, in size by only two, equ t by 
none. The same 1 he pul i¢ school lhey are 'p I in 
every particular, and are attracting so many home-seekers that there is some 4 
times difficulty in furnishing accommodations on demand. Four school i 
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A LONG BEACH BUSINESS STREET 


buildings have been erected in the past four years and all the old 


modeled and enlarged Che Pine Avenue building, 1 


1 the course of construc 
tion, will cost seventy-five thousand dollais 

Almost every secret and fraternal organization is represented in Long 
Beach, and many have well appointed lodge rooms The Masonic 
possesses a fine temple 

Sixteen religious denominations are established in Long Beach, and nearly 
all have fine church edifices. The churches are strong and prosperous, and 
several of them are sustaining missions. Another building of interest to the 
community is the new home, owned jointly by the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations It has ample accommodations for the 
needs and class work of both organizations. Each of the two associations 
owns a club-house and grounds on the river west of town, which are used 
for social and athletic purposes. 

The Ebell, a literary club for women, with a membership of over 
dred, is building an artistic club-house on the beach. 
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THE AUDITORIUM, LONG BEACH 


A vigorous “No Saloon” policy expresses the moral sentiment of ‘the peo 
ple, and this has probably done more than any other one factor to stimulate 
the substantial growth of this seaside city. For five years Long Beach has 
been absolutely free from the saloon. 

As a whole it would be difficult to find streets and drives that surpass 
those in and around Long Beach. The beach itself is a driveway of smooth 
white sand, firm as asphalt, ten miles in length, extending from West Long 
Seach to Alamitos Bay, in an unbroken line. Special attention has been 
given to the city streets. There are at present more than thirty blocks of 
paved streets, and as many more are in immediate prospect. And all other 














A FAVORITE SPORT AT LONG BEACH 
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principal thoroughfares of the city are oiled, and many of the suburban roads 


also. Cement curbing and sidewalks are extensive, and the streets are well 


lighted 

Long Beach has six banks, two National, two State and two Savings Banks 
j 
i¢ 


heir total assets exceed three millions of dollars \ handsome addition t 


1 
the fine buildings on Pine street is the new home of the National Bank of 
Long Beach and the Long Beach Savings Bank. When completed it will 


be the largest and the most valuable block in the city, costing approximately 
$165,000.0C 

The city is well supplied with good family hotels and apartment houses 
lhe traveling public has long been clamoring for a tourist hotel in Long 


Beach. The efforts of progressive citizens have at last culminated in t] ag 





A LONG BEACH RESIDENCE 


nificent hostelry that will be built at an expenditure of $350,0c0.00, on the 
bluff and sands west of the pier. The plans are the work of J. C. Austin, 
who designed the famous Hotel Potter of Santa Barbara. It will be one of 
the largest and the most finely equipped of any in California 

The car system of Long Beach is thoroughly good, and extensions are 
constantly being made he regular fifteen minute service to Los Angeles 
is increased to seven and even four minutes on special days and holidays 
Five cities are at present directly connected with Long Beach by trolley, and 
the local lines are numerous. Two transcontinental railways—the Southern 
Pacific and the “Salt Lake’—touch Long Beach. 

An edifice to which Long Beach may point with pride is the recently com 
pleted Auditorium, which adjoins the pier at the water’s edge, built for the 
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A LONG BEACH BUSINESS CORNER 


use of tl 


and 


lamps are used in lighting it 


It 


° 1 
finest auditorium on the Pacific coast, and also the largest, having a seating 
capacity of six thousand 


Even this may prove too smal 


ss 





1e public at an outlay of forty thousand dollars 
incandescent 





l'wenty-two thous 
Ss unquestionably the 
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for the crowds who 











HOTEL TO BE ERECTED AT LONG BEACH 
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PALM DRIVE, SIGNAL HILL 











A RESIDENCE ON SIGNAL HILL 
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NEW NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, LONG BEACH 


will attend the Chautauqua next July. The only Chautauqua in Southern 
California is located here, and our citizens take great pleasure and secure great 
profit in sustaining it. 

The extension of the Pacific Electric to Signal Hill means much to Long 
Seach. A duplicate “Smiley Heights” is planned for this hill of ancient 
fame. From the summit of Signal Hill, four hundred feet above the sea, 
twenty-seven cities and towns are visible. 

The elevation of this hill is favorable to the cultivation of flowers and 
small fruits. Several large floral gardens and bulb-ranches are located here. 
Freesias are grown by the acre. 

Long Beach has “all the modern improvements”—a large electric light 
plant, three gas companies, two telephone systems, three daily papers and 
two weekly papers. 

We have said but little of the beauty of Long Beach—its charming 
homes, its lawns and flowers and drive-ways, its magnificent views 
of mountain, sea and sky, its attractions and diversions for tourists— 
but we have them all. The foregoing story of achievements verifies the claim 
of Long Beach to the title, “The City That Does Things.” 
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SAN JACINTO 
By FRANCIS MINER MOODY 


O THE homeseeker and the tourist alike Mount San Jacinto and the 
city that bears its name are of great interest. The mountain surpasses 
all its brother giants on earth in the vast bulk that rises for ten 
thousand feet above the surrounding count.y. Other mountains have greater 
altitude, but none so great an uplift. Nowhere else can one find so lofty a 
spectacle as may be seen from the adjoining valleys for many miles. Of all 
possible viewpoints for a near vision of its manifold wonders, the city of San 


Jacinto is the best. Look at him! Cloud crowned and glorious, his hoary 
head gleaming in the sun of the winter morning, and his cool soft breath 
stirring the pulses, he offe s for one’s quickening an ozone more invigorating 
than an electric shock 


Separated from the ocean by a span of fifty miles, and mountain-girt on 


every hand, this singularly favored city is seldom visited by either fogs or 
“Northers.” So the clear, bright days, for which our sunny southland is 
justly famous, a.e more numerous and more enjoyed. Such days bring the 
summer fruit to its highest perfection, and give well ripened maturity to the 
mid-winter vegetables. Every variety of deciduous fruit thrives abundantly 
in this garden spot. Peaches, pears and grapes are particularly fine in qual- 
ity. The children live out in the sunshine, eat the fruit and grow strong. No 
wonder death finds scant harvesting in such a pestless paradise. 

For the health seeker there are added attractions. From the nearby hill- 
sides flow an unusual number and variety of mineral waters. For example, 
the Soboba Lithia and Sulphur Springs provide direct from Nature’s store- 
house healing waters, some hot and some cold. A comfortable bath house, 
with wide verandas, stands hard-by the hill. Five miles northwest of San 
Jacinto, are the Relief Hot Mud Springs. The hot sulphur water and hot 
mud baths of these Springs have effected the cure of many forms of rheuma- 
tism and of other blood diseases 

A mile in the air above sea level and fifteen miles by road from the city 
is the Idyllwild Mountain Hotel Resort, with its healthful burden of clustered 
pine trees and wealth of balsam shade, a fine, dry air for tired lungs, and rest 











DAIRY HERD NEAR SAN JACINTO 
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A SAN ACINTO SCHOOL 


for weary nerves. Ranging along the mountain stream of Strawbeiry Valley 
and through its forests, many a tourist has found more abundant life 


Great as these allurements are to the wise-hearted tourist and transient 


resident, the inducements to the pe.manent homeseeker are even greater. 
Water and good soil are the two equally important factors in determi 


e value of a home in Southern California. San Jacinto is the fortunate 


possessor of both of these in abundance. An artesian water belt of five thous 
and acres lies under and — ee The dee a el P etn . 
and acres lies under and around the city. 1e deep rich | of this part 


of the San Jacinto Valley needs only the judicious use of this water supply 
in order to secure results that will challenge comparison with the best lands 


lo purchase some of the thousand acres of this artesian land that are on the 


market, is to lay the foundation of a good success. To illustrate, let us con 
sider some of the results accomplished, as officially stated by the Chamber of 
Commeree 


On the Copeland Bros.’ dairy ranch is a twoeinch well, which spouts 
forth 


a steady stream of water to a height of seventeen inches above the 
pipe his one small well furnishes enough water to irrigate ten acres of 
lfalfa from which an average of not less than eight tons of cured hay per 
acre is secured per annum. At the low price of $7.50 per ton, here is a yield 


of $60.90 per acre or $600.00 for the ten acres. Consider this hay fed to high 
oe ' 


grade dairy cows whose butter averages from 20 cents to 30 cents per pound 
the year around, and you can see for yourself whether dairying in San Ja 


cinto’s artesian belt is profitable or not. Do you wonder that San Jacinto’s 
monthly butter output is very close to 30,000 pounds? What can a man not 
do in a place where eight tons of alfalfa, twenty tons of tomatoes, ten to 


fifteen tons of pears, or as many peaches, can be raised from a single acre in 
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STREET SCENE, SAN JACINTO 


a single year? Who would not like to live in a place where cauliflower, as- 
paragus and other vegetables are at their best in December, January and 
February and where strawberries may be raised nearly the entire year around? 

In this connection we must not forget to mention the quarter-acre straw- 
berry patch that yielded one-hundred and forty-two dellars worth of berries 
in six months. 

Outside this artesian belt and only two miles from the city, lie three thous- 
and acres of good mesa land. For the irrigation of this tract the San Jacinto 
Water Company has completed a system of cement ditches and pipes through 
which an abundant supply of water will be furnished to the ranchers who 
take up the property. A few miles off to the northwest of the city are 
Snyder’s lime kilns, furnishing a high grade of lime to the trade. 

We have shown you the setting of our jewel, San Jacinto; now about the 
gem city of the valley. It is regularly incorporated as a city of the fifth class 
Several churches open their doo:s for worship to the many people. Educa- 
tional interests are provided for by a grammar school and a high school. The 
prosperity of the numerous business houses is certified by the presence of a 
thrifty and well managed National Bank. Of the two creameries that care 
for the dairy products brought in from the surrounding country, one is con- 
nected with an ice-plant and uses the Pasteurizing process. The two lumber 
yards are entirely supplied by native timber. Two planing mills and a box 
factory, two hotels and a newspaper, a city pumping plant and water-pipe 
system, and electric lights for the town reveal the progressive spirit of the citi- 
zens. The Sunset Telephone Company has been long in this field, and the 
Home Company has just completed an exchange including over two hun- 
dred telephones, with long distance connections.. Already the terminus of an 
important branch of the Santa Fé railroad, San Jacinto expects a speedy con- 
nection with Redlands by trolley, for which a survey is now being made. 
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The J. J. Morris Real Estate Company 
Invite your attention to the following facts 
about the Town of Palo Alto: 


Palo Alto has 5,000 population. Two Banks. Four Public School Buildings. 
Seven Churches. A College of Photography. Three Newspapers. Free Mail 
Delivery. A good Fire Department. Perfect Sewerage. Artesian Water System 
owned by the Municipality. Electric Lighting Plant owned by the Municipality. 
Assessed valuation Two and a Quarter Millions of Dollars. The seat of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University, the most richly endowed institution of learning in the 
world. 35 Miles of Concrete Walk, 15 Mails Dispatched and 15 Mails Received daily. 
The Best all round Climate in the World. 


For full information about investments in Palo Alto or Santa Clara County, write 
for the free copy of the Real Estate News, our monthly publication. 


The J. J. Morris Real Estate Co. 


J.S. LAKIN, President. J.J. MORRIS, Manager. MARSHALL BLACK, Secretary 


120 University Ave., Palo Alto, California 




















Out West Magazine Company 


CHAS. F. LUMMIS, President J. C. PERRY, Secretary and Treasurer 
C. A. MOODY, Vice President and General Manager 


PUBLISHERS OF 


OUT WEST 
“~~ 

\ CHAS. F. LUMMIS 

Edited by « 

| CHARLES AMADON MOODY 


Entered at the Los Angeles Postoffice as Second-class Matter. 


ADVERTISING RATES will be cheerfully furnished on application, and contracts accepted 


on a positive guarantee that, rates and circulation considered, the 
OUT WEST is cheaper than any similar publication in the United States. Special discounts ailowed on 3, 6 and 
12 month contracts. Rates of cover-pages and other preferred spaces (when available) will be named on appli- 
cation. The pudlishers reserve the right to decline any advertising not considered destrable. 
Size of columns 2%x8 inches—two columns to the page. Last advertising form closes! on the 15th of month 
preceding date of issue. Advertisers are earnestly requested to instruct as early as the 5th whenever possible. 


SU BSCRIPTION PRICE: $2.00 a year delivered post-free to any point in the United States, 


Canada, Cuba or Mexico. $2 75a year to any other country. 
All manuscript, and other matter requiring the attention of the editor, should be addressed to him. All let- 
ters about subscriptions, advertising, or other business, should be addressed 


OUT WEST MAGAZINE COMPANY, Los ANGELEs, CAL. 





~ The Basis of any must 
be a Simple, Efficient Method 
of Filing Correspondence 
The original Shannon System (made solely by us) provides— 
not merely instant location of any paper—but also positive Safety 


and Unlimited Capacity. Our catalogue No. SOUL takes up this subject 
in detail. May we send it to you? 








SAVIOR TAT TE TY FH YOR Bh by) FOP 


**Y and E”’ Wes 
Rapid Roller 
Letter Copier 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. provides the only safe, 


sure way of copying cor- 
Los Angeles Agency : respondence. Shows every 
THE OUT WEST CO. correction or alteration. 
Strong — speedy — easily 
Operated. Write to-day 
wee 4 eo for catalogue No. 33-ML 


San Francisco C flice, 635 Mission St. 
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VERYWHERE TO 





RAMONA TOILET SOAP, 
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ECONOMY SIMPLICITY ASSURANCE 


ALLEN’S BOSTON BROWA 
BREAD FLOUR 


ECONOMY 


Even though pure, wholesome food does cost a little more, 
it is always economy to keep healthy, and by the use of Allen’s 
B. B. B. Flour, which is a blend of several of the most nutritious 
grains, time is saved and health is gained. 





































SIMPLICITY 


Any child can make a perfect loaf of Boston brown bread 
by using Allen’s self-rising Boston Brown Bread Flour. It does 
not require either skill or experience to make delicious griddle 
cakes or muffins from this same flour. Just follow the directions; 
they are simple, brief and easily understood. 


ASSURANCE 


There is no chance work in using B. B. B. flour. No 
failures. No “sometimes good and sometimes not so good.” 
All the ingredients are carefully weighed and blended. All the 
recipes have been thoroughly tested, and if directions are followed, 
results will be uniform. 






















Ask your grocer for it. He can get it from any jobber. 






Allen’s B. B. B. Flour Co., Pacific Coast Factory, San Jose, Cal. 















You Can Make Money 





e rchasing an interest in this sales enable us to undersell our 
bie ash Store. The people of the competitors. So we save our cus- 
west know that this is the largest tomers money and make money in 






Mail Order House on the Pacific so doing. 
Coast, and the magnitude of our 


You Can Share our Profits 









the Cash Store is vours to the ex- 6 per cent. per annum. Besides, 
tent that you invest. A fifty dollar you will secure everyth ng you re- 
investment gives you five shares of quire for eating, use and wear at 
stock which we absolutely guaran- owners’ prices. 





tee to bear interest at not less than 


Think of the Saving 


that you will make every year on fact everything that anyone needs 
your household supplies a/one by | inevery walk in life. Then there 
becoming a stockholder in this big is the annual income you earn from 
profit sharing Cash Store. Besides, your investment which will be al- 
you get owners’ rates on Furniture, ways greater than 6 per cent. 

Dry Goods, Clothing, Shoes—in 


A Judicious Investment 


you will never find a more profita- Even a fifty dollar investment gives 
















ble use for your money than by buy- you a material interest in every arti- 
ing a partnership in this big profit cle that goes in or out of the great- 
sharing Cash Store. Everyday you est Cash Store Mail Order Business 
will realize its benefits in the money in the west. 





you save on household necessities. 


Your Last Chance 






















to secure stock for $10.00 a share Cash Store which doubles the earn- 
may bein this advertisement. This ing power of your money. If you 
year’s earmngs will warrant an in- are satisfied that this is the kind of 
crease in the price of the stock— investment that you’ve been look- 
five years ago it sold for $3 a share. ing for, just make draft, check or 
Hundreds of new customers are money order payable to SMITHS’ 
buying here everymonth. Youare CASH STORE, Inc., or Harper 
bound to make money from thisin- | A. Smith, President. If you would 
vestment. Perhaps your money is like to know more of the Cash 
earning 3 per cent. in a Savings Store, call and and see us or mail 
Bank. The bank may be safe,but | this coupon today—it in no way 
it is no safer than this big, solid | obligates you. 

{4 SMITHS’ CASH STORE 7 





25 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Gentlemen:—I am interested in your co-operative profit sharing 
plan, and will be pleased to have you send me your ‘‘Prospectus’” and 
Price Cata/ogue. 







na i a le ae 









State...... 


SMITHS’ CASH STORE 


Co-operative 


25 Market Street 


San Francisco, Cala. Established 
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EXPLANATION 


OF ADVERTISEMENT ON OPPOSITE PAGE 


Over twenty-five years ago the writer, then a boy of 17, began this 
business in San Francisco, with the assistance, experience and business 
ability, amounting almost to genius, of his father, both working hand in 
hand in establishing what we wished to make, and today is, the greatest 
Mail Order House on the Coast, permanently maintained through the con- 
fidence built up among the buying public. I am authorized to offer you 
tcday for the further extension of the business a part interest identical 
with that of my own—so that you may go into partnership with me to 


whatever extent you desire, not exceeding $1000.00, and make just as 
much money from your portion of the investment as I do from mine You 
put in the money against my time and experience It goes into the Com- 


pany’s Treasury at once and begins to earn profits, which we divide equally 
twice a year. I personally own most of the stock and control and manage 
the business. 

The business is of a mail order character, almost exclusively out of 
town. Our catalogues are our only solicitors, and purchases and sales are 
strictly on a cash basis, so there is no commercial risk 

Profits result from the large turn-over of goods and the very small 
expenses of running our business because of its co-operative nature and 
because of the money we save in buying and selling for cash on close mar- 
gin of profits Advertising expense is practically eliminated. In view of 
the amount we save we can give to each shareholder a discount of 5 per 
cent. on all goods purchased, and only shareholders obtain this rebate 
As nearly 90 per cent. of our sales are made to persons who are not share- 
holders, it will be seen that our prices are exceptionally low even without 
the discount, and this 5 per cent. is a clear saving or absolute return di- 
rect from the investment; practically speaking, an additional dividend for the 
members of the association. 

The writer originated the idea of having the store on a mutual basis, 
not because of the money the plan brings from the sale of stock, but be- 
cause it welds present customers to the store, because it is their store and 
ours mutually and their purchases help to swell profits and dividends I 
knew, too, that 1,000 to 10,000 co-operators, owners and customers, would 
make this one of the greatest institutions in the land, doing good as well 
as making money. 

As soon as you send us $50.00 we will issue you a certificate of owner- 
ship under our California State Charter, showing your interest in the bus- 
iness, and immediately upon paying for it you are entitled to deduct 5 cents 
on every dollar's worth of goods purchased from the lowest prices we 
quote any one Thus, if you are sending a $50.00 order you can deduct 
$2.50 and send us $47.50 instead. 

We would rather have a great number of subscribers at $50.00 than 
a few at $1000.00 each 

We could readily dispose of all of the stock we have to sell in a 
block, but this would not further our co-operative plans 

I hope you will at least write to me if there is anything further I can 
say to you on the subject. Yours very truly, 


HARPER A. SMITH 


President SMITHS’ CASH STORE, Co-operative 


Of SAN FRANCISCO 
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AMMUNITION 


Repeating Rifles and Shotguns 


AWARDED 


The Only Grand Prize 


The Highest Obtainable Honor given for Arms and Ammunition 





by the Superior Jury of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
At ST. LOUIS 


This verdict of superiority of Winchester Guns and Ammunition over all 
other makes is no surprise to intelligent and up-to-date sportsmen the world 
over. It will be regarded everywhere as the logical result of many years of 
careful and successful effort to keep the quality of Winchester Rifles, Shotguns 
and Ammunition on the same high plane that has made them famous the 
world over for Accuracy, Finish, Strength and Reliability, and this recognition 
of superiority is one which cannot be duplicated. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENCY, SAN FRANCISCO A. MULLER, Agent 









































TAPESTRY PAINTINGS 


2000 Tapestry Paintings to choose from. 


38 Artists employed, including Gold 


Medalists from the Paris Salon. 


Special Designs Furnished for Special Rooms. 


E CAN SHOW YOU effects never 


sort of d coration. 
make up the Interior of a Home 
Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, Posters. 
RUSSIAN TAPESTRY 


For Wall Hangings in colors to match all 
kinds of woodwork, carpets, draperies, furni- 
ture coverings, et Is the best, newest and 
most durable of its kind It is made 52 and 
76 inches wide, so that a wall may be cov- 


ered without a single seam showing—a great 
advantage over burlap—and the cost is very 
little more 

ART CRETONS 

The sidewalls of boudoirs or bed chambers 
covered with Gobelin Art Cretons possess at 
once the artistic advantage of grace in de- 
sign, with the softness and richness of the 
most expensive Imported Damasks at a 
trifling cost above that of wall paper 
WALL PAPER 

Our stock of wall paper has been carefully 
selected from the full line of every wall pa- 
per manufacturer both in America, Canada 
and Europe. Each paper has been selected 
for some special purpose and has “ualities 
in it which our expert color salesman will be 
glad to explain There are among them 
many beautiful designs ranging in price from 
10 cents (a roll of 8 full yds.) up 
DRAPERIES 

Every one knows the importance which 


draperies impart to a 
house; they make or 
mar. It is admitted 
that not everyone is 
competent to 
the proper colorings 
to intone’ with the 
sidewall decorations 
and furniture cover- 
ings Each of our 
salesmen is an expert 
in this; and our pat- 
rons may be sure that 
they will not get the 
customary mechanical 
inattention of incom- 


select 


petent salesmen; but 

will be served by men 

who have had wide experience, and who en 
ter witu enthusiasm into their work—men 
who have made color harmony their chief 
study We make no extra charee for this 
valuable service ‘Luere’s surely some satis 
faction in knowing that one can get “the 


have established 
dra- 


from us We 


proper thing” 
manufacture of 


our own mills for the 

peries specially made in design and colorings 
to match wall papers, and other side wall 
coverings. The propriety of our prices will 
astonish you 


ILLUSTRATED COMPENDIUM OF THE 
DOUTHITT TAPESTRY PAINTING 
STUDIES. 


There are more than Five Hundred of these 
illustrations, and the publication of this 
Compendium represents an outlay of Ten 
Thousand Dollars and usually sells for $1.00 
a copy To the readers of “Out West,’ an 
arrangement has been made to send a copy 


on receipt of only 20 cents 


A full line of Posters by Riviere, 
Mucha, Livemont, Cassiers, Go- 
lay and all the eminent French, 
German and English Poster 
Artists : ; 2 £ &@ F 8 


before thought of and at 
Schemes, Designs, Estimates. #@° Artists SENT TO ALI 

We are educating the country in Color Harmony. 
Stained Glass, Relief Carp*ts, Furniture, Parquetry, Tiles, Window 





COMPORT FURNITURE 


Artistic Home Decoration 


moderate prices, too. Write for color 
PAKTS OF THK WORLD ‘0 execute every 
We supply everything that goes to 


FREE 

If you will send us the floor plans of your 
house we will send you free a color scheme 
illustrated by samples themselves. Tell us 
what you want on the walls of the principal 
rooms—tint, paint, paper or stuff. If pos- 
sible send us the plans, rough pencil outline 
will do. Tell us if you want curtains, car- 
pets, furniture in fact, itemize to us every- 
thing you desire Send 25 cents to pay 
postage. 

DOUTHITT’S MANUAL OF 

ART DECORATIONS. 

The art book of the century, 200 reyval quar 
to pages filled with full-page colored illus 
trations of modern home interiors and stud- 
ies. Price, $2.00. If you want to keep up 


in decoration send $2 for this book, worth $50 


SCHOOL 

In our Tapestry Painting School (which we 
have arranged to keep open the year around 
for the benefit of out-of-town students and 
others) we give six 3-hour only 
$5.00 We sell complete Printed Instructions 


lessons for 


by mail for $1.00. New Compendium of 550 
studies, 50 cents This compendium is sent 
free with Printed Instructions We rent 
tapestry paintings Full size drawings 

paints, brushes, etc., 


Nowhere 
excepted, 


supplied 
Paris not 


ire such. advantages 
ffered pupils 

TAPESTRY 

MATERIALS 

We manufacture Tap- 
estry Material for 
painting upor super- 
ior to foreigi goods 
ind half the price 
Book | of samples 10 
cents. Send $1.50 for 
trial order for two 
vards of 50-inch wide 


No. 6 goods, worth $3 
FURNITURE. 
On this page we illustrate specimens of out 
Comfort Vibrating Furniture. This Furni- 
ture is 


Indestructible—Artistic— 
Sanitary—Restful 


different designs for 


smoking-room 


manufactured it 
library, chamber 
cosy-corner! also hospitals sanitariums 
clubs, hotels, verandas, lawns, summer re 
sorts and numberless other purposes 

Our line of Children’s Beds and Cradles is 
now ready for the market \ booklet de 
scriptive of all our Comfort Vibrating Furni- 


It is 


the parlor 
! 


ture with prices will promptly be sent upon 
recuest 

Special attention is given to Correspond 
ence, and our Color Experts will answer all 
euestions pertaining to Furnishing and Dex 
orating the Home 


JOHN F. DOUTHITT 


“The Douthitt Building” 


273 FIFTH AVE. (Near 30th St.. NEW YORK 




















Engraved 





Wedding Invitations 











Crane’s Kid 
Finish 
Wedding 
Stock in 

the Exclusive 
“ Pearl Grey” 


Engraved 











Engraved 
Announcements 
E EXTEND a cordial 
invitation to call 
and inspect the 
latest effects in Fine 
Stationery. Berlin’s 
We show Crane’s Linen Lawn Colonial 
in nobby sizes with the deep White 
pointed flap Envelopes to match. 
Wedding 


Berlin’s Colonial 
White and Tints, completes a 
full line of the best writing 
papers made. 


Lawn, in 


Prince Henry Note in Linen, 
Bond, Plate, and Kid finish, 35c 


per Ib. Envelopes to match. 








Ont Whest Ce 
Stationers 


115 South Broadway 
Los Angeles 





At Home Cards 





Stock in select 
sizes 


Engraved 





Calling Cards 
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{ LEADING HOTELS OF THE COAST 


Below will be found, for the information of tourists who visit California, a list of the best hotels, both 
tourist and commercial, in the leading Resorts and Cities of the State. A postal card of inquiry will 
bring literature and information as to rates, by return mail. 


NGELUS, Los Angeles | HOTEL REDONDO, REDONDO 
es from Los Angeles, at Redondo-by- 
Open all 


The leading Hotel of the city, in fact one of 18 mil : 
the most elegant hotels in the United States. Amer- the-sea. “The Queen of the Pacific. 
ican and European plan. Loomis Bros., Props. the year; even climate. = 


APARTMENTS, Los Angeles OTEL VANCE, Eureka 


fully furnished, new, 3 rooms, gas, range, American plan. Noted for excellent 
hot water, bath, telephone, $14.00 monthly. F. furnishings and superior table service. S. 
Weisendanger, Laughlin Building, Los Angeles. DoUGHERTY, Manager. 


(CLARENDON, Los Angeles, HOTEL VENDOME, San Jose 


Vuropean plan, tourist and commercial hotel A charming summer and winter resort. 
Central location, one block from Broadway. Headquarters for tourists visiting Lick Observa- 
Special rates by the week tory. Josepx T. Brooks, Manager 


[DEL CORONADO, °ofex4° HOTEL WESTMINSTER, 


The only perfectly situated hotel in a per- LOS ANGELES. Largestandbest. Euro- 
$1 per day and upwards. Service the 

















fect climate in the State. American plan. Deep pean plan. 


sea fishing MorGan Ross, Manager. best. Cor. Main and 4th Sts. F. O. Jonnson, Prop. 
(GLENWOOD INN, Riverside T. FRANCIS, San Francisco 
California’s Mission Hovel, in the heart of America’s model hotel. European plan. 


Built of stone and steel. Facing a beautiful tropical 


the country where oranges grow. There’s none 
James Woons, Manager. 


other like it inthe State. Frank A. MILLER, Prop. garden in heart of city. 


HOTEL DECATUR, (A% THE LEXINGTON, axtéies 
Right on the beach of the old Pacific. One European. Cafe service. Center of the city. 
of the best hotels on the Pacific Coast. New and 165 rooms, 95 with bath. Rates $1.00and up. Fine 





modern. You'll like it. T. O. Evans, Prop. sample rooms 
HOTEL HOLLYWOOD, "i; JAN NUYS BROADWAY, 

Cal. Only hotel in the beautiful Cahunga Los Angeles. European plan, $1 to $3.50. 
foothills. Unique for home comforts combined First class cafe. Special attention given to com- 
with every modern convenience of a first class hotel mercial men. 416-422 South Broadway. 











SAN JACINTO 


RIVERSIDE Co., CAL. 
HAS 


WATER 


In inexhaustible supply and 5,000 
acres of 


Cheap Lands 


1000 acres of which are for sale 


Look It Up Before Buying 


Artesian Well, flows over four hundred Address CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
thousand gallons every 
twenty four hours 





or any of the following: 


R. J. Carmichael & Co., Stationers. c. E. Bunker, Rancher. 
S. J. Mead, Enterprise Cash Grocer. M. A. Aguirrie, Rancher. 
Roy Malone, Real Estate. F. B. Record, City Engineer. 
State Bank of San Jacinto. A. Domenigoni, Rancher. 
Tripp & Hopkins, Butchers. Francisco Pico, Stockman. 
A. W. Wright, Banker. F. L. Emerson, Cashier State Bank. 
J. F. Hards, General Merchandise. Martin Meier, Lumber Dealer. 





F. H, Fowler & Co., Groceries. 




















CAPITAL OF KINGS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
HANTORD THE FARMER’S PARADISE, WITH 
Se NI RI 


A GOOD, EVEN CLIMATE. 














A KINGS COUNTY SCENE 


The chief city of Kings county is Hanford, a population of 4500. 

Hanford is reached by the main line of the Santa Fe Railroad system, and by the 
west side through line to San Francisco of the Southern Pacific system. Its rail- 
road facilities are therefore excellent. 

Hanford is fully equipped in an educational, religious and social way, having 
school advantages from the kindergarten to the high school course, and the various 
religious denominations, with well-built churches, represented; contains upwards of 
twenty-five fraternal and beneficiary organizations, several public halls, elegant opera 
house, fine hotels, two daily and weekly newspapers, four banks, a free public li- 


brary, a well-organized fire department, with excellent Holly water system; a sewer 
system built and owned by the city, some of the finest and best equipped mercantile 
establishments, electric light and power plant, a large and latest improved gas manu- 


facturing plant which makes fuel and illuminating gas from crude petroleum; a mod- 
ern ice plant that supplies the local demand and ships much to other cities and 
towns, a condensed milk manufacturing company, cheese factory, packing houses and 
canning establishment employing many hundreds of people; a large winery, flour mill, 
lumber mill, machine shop and all the necessary adjuncts to a lively and progressive 
interior city 


KINGS COUNTY = AS The Best Irrigation Facilities 
In the State of California. 
and raises a very diversified line of produce and 
fruits, namely: Alfalfa, Wheat, Corn, Potatoes, 
Barley, Apricots, Plums, Peaches, Nectarines, 
Grapes, Pranes Raisins, and all cattle. Kings 
County is like its name implies—King of all coun- 
ties in California. f B ? 


For further information address any of the following well known firms, who will 
gladly go into details. 





Chas. King Land Bureau, Ll. S. Chittenden & Co., Real Estate. 

kK. E. Bush, Land Bureau. Freeman Richardson, Laundry. 

The Farmers & Merchants’ Bank. Ss. C. Kimball, Dry Goods, 

Barney & Kelly, Groceries. Artesin Hotel. 

The Old Bank. The Hanford Bank. 

Tom SS. Esrey, Wholesale and Retail Cousins & Howland, Drugzgists. 
Liquor. Joe D. Biddle, Real Estate. 

Central Lumber Co. W. C. Gallaher, Butcher. 

First National Bank H. Glacy Co., Electric Light Works. 


MeCourt & Newport, Clothing. 
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FOUNTAIN CITY CREAMERY—$2,500 PAID OUT MONTHLY FOR CREAM 


MERCED The Fountain City 


of California Oo & 


The Place where the Land of Promise is Fully Redeemed 











A FEW FACTS ABOUT MERCED 


1. The city of Merced is lighted by electricity, the power being generated at Merced Falls, 24 miles away 
The same company that lights the city supplies cheap power for all purposes, maintaining a day current for 
those who wish to use it. 

2. Merced’s public buildings are largeand handsome. Our court house cost $100,000; county jail $30,000; 
county hospital $50,00C; high school $20,000; grammar school $3,000. 

3. Merced presents many opportunities for profitable investment. The work of development is only just 
beginning, sothat property values are very low, when compared with prices that obtain in localities that have 
attained a higher development. 

4. Merced has more miles of cement walks than any other city of its size on the Pacific Coast. 

5. The cost of living is but little higher here than in eastern states. 


ABOUT MERCED COUNTY 


6. Unskilled labor is worth from $1.50 to $2.00 per day in Merced. 

7. No pulmonary diseases has ever been known to originate in Merced County. 
8 Average salary paid school teachers is $70 per month. 
9. Girls doing house work receive from $15 to $25 per month, and are very hard to get at that price. 
10. Poultry and dairy products command —— prices and find a ready market. 

11. A good milch cow is worth from $50 to $7( Good horses bring from $100 to $150. 

12. Some of the sweet potato growers in the Seemann district, Merced county, paid the entire purchase price 
of their land with the potatocrop of one season. 
. The combination of good land and abundant water is the magic key that opens the door to wealth 
Merced has that happy combination. 

One of the largest olive orchards in the State is located five miles from Merced. Last year the crop from 
this orchard was sold to San Diego buyers for $80 per ton, when the same buyers were paying only $60 per ton 
for olives grown in adjoining counties. They said the superiority of the Merced olive made it well worth the 
higher price. 


Address CHAMBER OF COMMERCE or any of the following well-known firms: 


R. Bancroft, Hardware. Merced Lumber Co. 

Oliver & Warden, Dry Goods. Heitman & Heitman, Dentists. 

Garidaldi Bros., General Merchants. Hudiburg Bros., Druggists. 

T. O. Anderson, Real Estate. > oy pat a. 

The Commercial Bank. S. C. Cornell, Real Estate and Insurance. 
E. C. Kocher, Hardware. E. L. Moor, Real Estate. 
Crocker-Huffman Land and Water Co. Hayes Co., Butchers. 





243 A wee Broadway, Los Angeles 
Bekins Van & Storage Co. iimse Sis 
e 4 » the tne St.. San Francisco 
Room 500, 95 Washington St., Chicago 
SHIPPERS OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS AT 


REDUCED RATES 


TO AND FROM ALL POINTS 








The LENOX HOTEL 


IN BUFFALO 





North St., at Delaware Ave. 

Modern. Highest Grade. Absolutely 
Fire-proof. 
Most charming location in the city. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rates $1.50 Per Day and Upward 
WIRE RESERVATIONS AT OUR 
EXPENSE 


GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, Proprietor 














EL SAN LUIS REY 


By the Sea 


A hotel situated on a high bluff facing the sea, 
affording a magnificent view of mountains and 
sandy shore, with the warm sunshine and pleasant 
sea breezes of a sunny southern clime, filling each 
room. Open the year round. On the main line of 
the Santa Fe. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


IRA DAVIS, Manager - Oceanside, Cal. 

















C. B. DAGGETT, 


Hotel 
Brewster 


EUROPEAN 








$1.00 PER DAY AND UP 


MANAGER 


San 
Diego 


California 




















AT ALL 
UG STORES 


























HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 


SAN FRANCISCO 











Even after a year’s service, it is 
not unusual for a Cadillac motor, 





when given the proper care, to a 
develop 20 per cent. more power & 
’ than originally rated. Ample 


reserve energy enables the 
Cadillac to go anywhere. 


Booklet Y andname of nearest dealer sent upon request. 
Runabout; Model C, with detachable tonneau; 
Light Touring Car; Four-Cylinder Car. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Member A. L. A. M. 















As it will appear upon completion of the North Wing, Light Touring Car. 
r 


now being erected 
AMERICA’S MODEL HOTEL 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


A modern, ornate structure of stone and steel, magnificently 
equipped and sumptuously furnished, facing a beautiful tropical 
garden-park in the heart of the city, artjacent to the shupping 
district, in the immediate neighborhood of the principal clubs, 
and one block from the amusement center—an unsurpassed and 
ideal location. Write for handsome illustrated booklet free) 
about Cosmopolitan san Francisco and the Hotel St. Francis 
to JAMES WOODS, Manager 














Have you visited the 


“Angel’s Flight?” 


If not why not? It is the 
most unique, interesting and 
picturesque incline railway 
in the world. It is in the 
heart of the city—Hill and 
Third Streets, Los Angeles, 
Cal. J. W. EDDY, Mer. 





Hotel 
Langham 


Cor. MASON 
AND ELLis STs. 


Hotel 
|} Windsor $1500 A YEAR 


FROM FIVE ACRES 

My COR. MARKET NEAR SANTA BARBARA 

AND FIFTH STS. You can find out how it was done, and how to do it 
yourself, by reading 


First-Class in every respect “A Practical Poultry Plant for Southern California” 


We will send it on receipt of 















price of any 














Hotels onthe 
Pacific Coast SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. i 

° dd 

aes. ae Out WEstT MaGazine Co., Los ANGELES 
FREE BUS 
’ OCEANSIDE 
Mira Mar Hotel SAL 
(View of the Sea) R. Taggart, Prop. 





One of the best tourist hotels at the best ocean point in Southern 
California. Rates are very reasonable. Correspondence solicited 
from parties contemplating a trip to Southern California. Good 
hunting and fishing during winter months. 


ODAKS 


127 WSIXTH STSPRING- 








Fieve HOME 18/ 
MAIN 8666 
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RELIABLE REAL ESTATE DEALERS OF CALIFORNIA 


Who will furnish Reliable Information regarding California Real Estate, Climate, Etc. 








LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





Join Our 
New Colony 





We can locate 40 families on good Cali- 
fornia Valley Land, each per 
family 160 acres. for acre 


Colonization Department 


Golden State Realty Co. 





421 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





R. A. ROWAN & CO. 


BUSINESS PROPERTY 
200 Hellman Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





WE SELL THE EARTH 
BASSETT & SMITH 


We deal in all kinds of Real Estate, Orchard and 
Residence Property. Write for descriptive pamphlet. 


Room 208, 20214 S. BROADWAY 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





OCEAN PARK 


CALIFORNIA 





OBBINS (“== 
EA LTY * Loans Rentals 


and Insurance 
Sunset Phone 2591 


No. 144 Pier Ave. OCEAN PARK. 


rear ewcace' SOUthera California 
Ocean Park Venice of America 
GUARANTY REALTY COMPANY 


Paid Up Capital $50,000) Mrs. Geo Sibley, President 


140 Pier Avenue Ocean Park, Cal. 





The Security Realty Co. 


156 Pier Ave., Ocean Park, Cal. 
ACREAGE, LOTS, HOUSES AND LOTS 
FOR SALE 


Specialty of Renting Houses Furnished and Un- 
furnished for any term of months. 


PNGING ENGIN G PNGENGLAN GIANG IN GG 


Venice 


Fortunes for 
Investors 


38 Windward Ave. 
enice, Cal. 


NeattNat 








Perfect all the year climate 
and a perfect beach 


BEVERLY-STROUD CO. 
Beach Realty 








“ We find the Bargains” 


Southern California Realty C0. 


Incorporated under the Laws of California Capital Stock $75,000.00 
138 Pier Ave., Ocean Park, Cal. 
Branch Hollister — ve. and Ocean Front 

Venice Office - 10 Windward Av 

Playa Del Rey Office Opposite Depo ot 

Los Angeles Office - . 129 South Broadway 
PRN 








Ocean Park 


Instruction and Amuse- 
ment for everybody 


162 Pier Ave. 
Ocean Park, Cel. 


PN ws 








SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





ANSWER THIS AD 


It may secure you a country home in California. 
have some very good farms very cheap. Let ia 
you about them by mail. Tell me what you want, I'll 
find it for you. 
JAY T. NASH, Mgr. Country Dept. 
R. S. BROWNE & CO. 
Fair Bidg., Montgomery St. San Francisco, California 





S. W. COLLINS & CO., Inc. 


Successor to California Land Company 


City and Country Real Estate —Insurance 
Property Managed. Appraisements with Detailed 
Reports 
TELEPHONE, MAIN 5339 
804-5-6 Mutual Bank Bldg. San Francisco, California 





SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 





Beautiful 
Santa Cruz 





NOW 


Send for free sample copy of Santa Cruz Times 


Is the time to secure a home 
in this favored spot. 
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Eureka, California 


Has regular and quick water communication with San Francisco, with freight rates 
ranging from $1.00 to $4.00 per ton, the cost of living and prices of merchandise, clothing 
manufactures, and general supplies are governed by those of the latter place, and vary 
but little therefrom. 


Humboldt County Has: 


Great extent, affording choice of location. Cheap lands in abundance. Its own 
lumber, fuel, food, wool, leather. Equable temperature, insuring bodily comfort. Health- 
fullness, especially absence of fevers and malaria. Diversity of products. giving variety 
in occupations. Abundant rainfall, guaranteeing crops and water. Great natural 
resources in divers branches. Cheap lumber, making improvements inexpensive. Cheap 
fuel, costing little more than the labor of taking it. Good schools within reach of every 
home. Good county government, honestly administered. Cheap freight rates by sea to 
all Pacific ports. The largest and best body of redwood on earth An honest, peaceful, 
law-abiding population. 


Humboldt Has Not: 


Chinese, to compete with American labor. Irrigation, with its expense and litiga- 
tion. Spanish grants, to cloud titles and bar settlement. Railroad land grants, to inter 
fere with progress. Codling moths to destroy the apples. Colorado beetles to destroy 
the potatoes. Summer thunderstorms to interfere with harvests. Long winters when 
stock must be fed. Severe frosts to destroy vegitation. Crop failures from any cause 
whatever. Cyclones, blizzards, tramps or strikes. 


For further information address any of the following well known firms: 


H. L. Ricks, A. A. Newcomb, Real Estate. 
G. R. Georgeson, Real Estate. 1. M. Long, Real Estate. 
Belcher & Crane Co.. Abstracts. Cooper & Regan, Real Estate. 
Humboldt County Bank. S. G. Allard, Real Estate. 
Daily Bros., Dry Goods. Thos, H. Perry, Real Estate. 


Delany & Youn~. Wholesale Liquors. Eureka Lighting Co. 


















Prominent newspapers, tourists 


and noted travelers—and hundreds of 





discerning people, have proclaimed 





that Huntington Beach of to-day is the nucleus of a great 





commercial center. It doesn’t require a “long head”’ to 


realize that numerous money making opportunities are 
extant here. Simple facts and natural conditions plainly 
demonstrate that Huntington Beach is the best proposition 


ever placed before homeseekers and investors in Southern 
California. 


If you are imbued with the idea that Huntington 
Beach is merely a beautiful resort—dispel it immediately. 
The agricultural and other resources within the grasp of this 
Staunch town positively guarantee a brilliant commercial 
future. As the “open door” to the citrus fruit belt and 
the world’s greatest celery fields—the natural shipping point 
of millions of dollars worth of products, Huntington Beach 
will be an important factor in the southwestern industrial 


world. 


Go down to-day. Take Pacific 
Electric cars at 6th and Main Sts., 


Los Angeles—a delightful 32 mile ride. 


For further information write any of the following: 
Huntington Beach Realty Co., Hearn & Clippinger, 
Real Estate, Geo. E. Phelps, N. Gibbs & Co., Grocers, 
H. & H. House Furnishing Co., Ed. Manning, Plumber, 
B. D. Southard, Livery. 
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Sunny Stanislaus 
County 








MODESTO 


The Beautiful—The County Seat 


The Gateway County of the Great San Joaquin Valley, California, where 
the land owns inalienably the greatest irrigation system—water and 
canals alike—in America, owned by the people. The mecca of home- 
seekers. The home of alfalfa, king of forage plants. Our dairying 
interests lead the State. No better soil and climate. Great fruit and 
grape growing center. MODESTO the leading city of Stanislaus County 
and the center of the irrigation district, is a modern city, with municipal 
water works, electric light and power, a large and well-ordered hotel, four 
banks, two daily and weekly newspapers, many stores of all kinds, and 
other qualities and attributes of a city. It has about 3,500 population. 
The streets are wide, and the business part of the city is built of brick, 
many of the buildings being ornate as well as substantial. 


| 


Address for literature and further information 


STANISLAUS BOARD OF TRADE 


Modesto, California 


or any of the following well known firms: 


First National Bank. P. Latz, Dry Goods. 

J. W. Bell, Real Estate. Doukin & Bacon, Plumbine. 
The G. P. Schafer Co., Genl. Merch. Eimdale Land Co. 

Moze & Wren, Real Estate. Farmers & Merchants’ Bank. 
Stanislaus Land & Abstract Co. Modesto Gas Co. 

Stanislaus Lumber Co. Turner Hardware Co. 

W. B. Wood & Son, Hardware. E. T. Brown, Retail Liquors. 


The Modesto Bank . 

















Pre-Columbian 
Relics 


Genuine Prehistoric 
Pottery, Ornaments and 
Implements. DIRECT 
FROM THE RUINS in 
Arizona and New Mexico 
Collectors supplied. Se- 
lect what you wish from 
my collection, examina- 
tion by photograph or as 
desired. Prices reason- 
able. 

Write for descriptions 
of specimens found in ex- 
plorations of the ruins; 
personally conducted ex- 
cavations. Address, 


REAMER LING, 
ST. JOHNS, ARIZONA 


Member Southwest So- 
ciety, Archaelogical In- 
stitute of America, etc. 


























AND INDIAN CURIOS A: wholesale 
I have more than 250 weavers in my employ, including the most skillful now 
living, and have taken the greatest pains to preserve the old colors, patterns 
and weaves. Every blanket sold by me carries my personal guarantee of its 
quality. In dealing with me, you will get the very finest blankets at wholesale 
prices. = 
I also handle the products of the Hopi (Moqui) Indians buying them under = 
contract with the trading posts at Keam’s Canon and Oraibi and selling them 
at wholesale. — 
I have constantly a very fine selection of Navajo silverware and jewelry, 
Navajo “ rubies” cut and uncut, peridots and native turquoise. Also the choicest 
modern Moqui pottery, and a rare collection of prehistoric pottery. 7 
Th 
Ca! 
abi 
e e * anc 
Indian Trader Pa 
Write for my Catalogue ° a 
and Price List Ganado, Apache Co., Arizona | 
Rai 
THE SEQUOYA LEAGUE is aiding the Mission Indians not 
only by remedying abuses and trying 
to get them better lands, but also by extending the market for their BASKETS. 
A representative collection is on sale, for the benefit of the Campo reservations, at 
reasonable prices and fully authenticated. These baskets can be had of bea 
h . cor 
Mrs. Chas. F. Lummis 200 Ave. 42, Los Angeles a 
THE MONEY GOES TO THE INDIANS C 
©O additional BasKets, of much variety, recently received Pri 
Prices, $2 to $10 
FR. 
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PASADENA HIGH SCHOOL 


THE EYES OF THE 


WORLD ARE ON PASADENA 


schools, churches, tourist and family hotels, splendid streets, beautiful parks 


The city of flowers, 
and happy homes. 

Pasadena, California, situated 1000 feet above 
ideal home city of America. Although Pasadena is only 
built city of TWENTY-TWO THOUSAND people. 

Pasadena has no saloons, and fromthe nature of 
and churches of Pasadena are the equals of cities having much larger populations. 

A city library containing 25,000 volumes, housed in an artistic and substantial stone 
free to all residents of the city, is one of the attractions of Pasadena. 


D. W. COOLIDGE, Secretary of the Pasadena Board of Trade 


and 25 miles distant from the Pacific Ocean, is the 
a little over twenty-five years old, it is a well 
her charter, never can have. The schools 


building, 








RELIABLE REAL ESTATE DEALERS OF PASADENA 




















AALTADENA 


The “Highlands” of Pasadena, elevation 1200 to 1800. 


The most desirable, accessible section in Southern 
California. Free from fogs. Fine mountain water in 
abundance. A perfect health resort. Ranches, lots, 


and houses for sale. MCNALLY € SON 


Pasadena Office, 26 So. Raymond Ave. 
Altadena Office, Cor. Mariposa St. and Marengo Ave 


R.S.MCDOWELLE&CO. 


REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 





Ranches bought, sold and exchanged for city property 
Insurance written in old reliable companies 
Houses Rented Rents Collected 


100 EAST COLORADO STREET 





Notary Public 


Ralph E. Pearce 


Real Estate, Investment Broker 


Insurance and Renting 


15 S. Raymond Ave. 


M65 od © 


REALESTA 
INSURANCE LOANS 
NVESTMENTS 








PASADENA 16 5S Ravmono Ave PasaADeNa CAL 
WRITE US .:. 3. «: Sykes- 
eco eee eee . 
For free descriptive booklet about Pasadena “the city 30 S. Curtis 








beautiful.’’ We are doing a large real estate business, and invite Raymond Ave. Co 
correspondence. References: Any bank in Pasadena. Pasadena. Cal. ° 
‘ New Subdivision Established 1887 Incorporated 1902 
Carson Trac just placed on the 
Market. ISAAC SPRINGER & COMPANY 
Prices of lots, from $375.00 to $750. INVESTMENTS 


FRANK C. PLATT INVESTMENT COMPANY 


23 S. Raymond Ave., Pasadena, Cal 





320 Trust Building 


REAL ESTATE. INSURANCE, MORTGAGES 
AND HIGH-GRADE BONDS 


PASADENA 
20S. Raymond Ave. 


LOS ANGELES 














SALT LAKE CITY 

















Is the center of an Empire 1,000 miles in diameter. Is the largest smelting center in the world. Its 
smelters will soon be treating 600,000 tons per month, which is more every month in tons than all the 


a in Colorado produce every month. 
There are five mines in Utah that have now blocked out and in sight Eight Hundred and Forty 


Millions of Dollars, viz: 





TO GOOGED .occcc cc cece ee ee 
The Silver King INGE ES SEAL A ORES a . 25,000,000 
The Centennial Eureka ...... isp apicaauedanaek sess. 60,000,000 
The Utah Copper Co ............. CO aes 625,000,000 
ye PE RUSE AER , : 50,000,000 

Total.. adios —_ $ 840,000,000 


“and then some.” 


All of it—all of the money from the ore—comes to Salt Lake, and besides millions more from the 
farms and ranges of the Inter-mountain Country. 

The new Clark Road from Salt Lake to Los Angeles shrinks the continent 500 miles, and puts the two 
cities 24 hours apart. The WESTERN PACIFIC, Gould’s Coast Line, is about to be built. It will 
parallel the Southern Pacific and open to Salt Lake some more of the ““ NEW NEVADA.” The Modat 
Line is building from Denver, and in connection with the Clark Road will cut the time between Denver 
and Los Angeles to 38 hours. 

These and other reasons, man and God given, mark Salt Lake as one of the great coming interior 
cities of the West. 

It is easily reached. You can be happy and get rich there. 

The climate is the best in ihe world. You will be welcome. Don’t wait. Gonow. The nowist beats 


the early worm. 





Write any of the following for further information : 
Wilson-Sherman Co., Real Estate, Hubbard Investment Co., Clayton & Co., Real Estate, Homer & Robertson, 
Real Estate, J. L. Perkes, Real Estate, Young & Young, Real Estate, Tuttle Bros., Real Estate, Salt Lake City 
Real Estate Association, Ranch Real Estate and Investment Co., A. Richter. Real Estate, Meeks & Lynch, Real 
Estate, W. J. Halloran, Real Estate, Westerfield & Crismon, Real Estate, Walker Bros., Bankers, Cullen Hotel, 
McCormick's Bank, Brown, Terry & Woodruff Co., Real Estate 














Buyers of Real Estate in = 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Should consult the real 
live agency of 


CLAYTON & CO. 


153 South Main Street 








The best and most profitable investments to be had in 
Salt Lake are listed on our books. All correspondence 
cheerfully answered. Write for booklet about Great Salt 
Lake City. 



































ong 
Beach 


California’s 
Greatest 
Beach Resort 














LIFE SAVING STATION, LONG BEACH 


Population 13,000 
SC OEE NM 


Thirty five minutes ride from Los Angeles brings you to Long Beach, 21 miles 
due south. A model city, with a most excellent school system, water, light and power 
plants ; six banks, with assets of more than $3,000,000.00. Streets oiled and a great 
many paved. The finest climate, due to its direct south exposure. It is reached by 
the Southern Pacific and Salt Lake Railway Systems and the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way, the finest electric system in America, if not in the world. 

The Bathing Beach is 14 miles in length of hard white sand, with a width of 
300 to 600 feet. 

A feature of interest to all visitors is the Long Beach Bath House, an institution 
unequalled in America, containing Warm Salt Plunges, and all forms of baths. This 
institution maintains during the summer months, a complete Life Saving Service, 


offering visitors absolute safety whilst surf bathing. 


Address any of the following firms for copy of the new booklet on Long Beach. 


Just out: 
Townsend-Dayman Investment Co. Seaside Water Co. 
Real Estate The National Bank of Long Beach. 
F. W. Stearns, Real Estate Long Beach Bath House Co. 
Mayhew & Putnam, Real Estate J. W. Wood. 
Geo. H. Blount, Real Estate L. A. Perce 
Frank P. Pingree, Real Estate Young & Parmiey 
Shaw & Gundry, Real Estate J. M. Holden 
E. C. Covert & Co., Real Estate c. J. E. Taylor 


Walker Real Estate Co. Alamitos Land Co., Real Estate 

















Please Mention that You Saw it in OUT WEST. 








Hidney Diseases 


Our Specialty 


The Powell 
Sanatorium 


Methods the result of thirty years spent 
in the special study and treatment of 


Kidney Diseases 


Not a Theory, but a Demonstrated Success 


Conducted on liberal and ethical lines, conforming to right medical usage and afford- 
ing the advantage of forty-six years active professional experience, the greater portion 
of which was devoted to kidney diseases and attendant maladies, gastric, ataxic and 
cardiac. Call or write for booklet and references. 

Office Hours: 9.30 a. m. to 4.30 p. m. Phones: Main 2769 Home 4074 


416 W. 6th St., Opp. Central Park, . . Los Angeles, Cal. 
































No 
Use 
TalKing 


/ 
The Schaefer System of Healing is the great- 








est invention for suffering humanity, in all 
cases of STOMACH, KIDNEY, LIVER, 
BLADDER, NERVE, SKIN and BLOOD 
diseases,also RHEUMATISM, BRONCHITIS, 
CATARRH, JAUNDICE, DROPSY, poor 
CIRCULATION, poor COMPLEXION, etc., 
etc. The SCHAEFER HEALING APPA- 
RATUS is the “SAVING ANGEL” in the 
hour of sickness. If you are sick, it will cure 
you, if old, it will put more “LIFE” into your 


| 4 
§ 
| veins. No home is safe without SCHAEFER’S 
¢ 
s 
; 





HEALING APPARATUS; this is the opinion 
of thousands who have been cured of the most 
stubborn diseases. For further information, 
testimonials, etc., address for S. California and 
Arizona, Rev. A. H. GuNNetT, 1215 Mora Villa 
Ave., Santa Barbara, Cal., or address direct to 


Cancer Cured 


By Mrs. S. J. Bridge’s Remedy 


Administered by a licensed 
physician at 
the inventor, 


The Chester, 454 So. Spring St. 
LOS ANGELES 


DR. G. H. A. SCHAEFER 
2OO?2 Peach St:, - Erie, Pa. 


News 











Hummel Bros. & Co., “Help Center,” 116-118 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 
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For all information write any of the 


a a 
following: 
Cresmer Manufacturing Co. 
The Glenwood Hotel Co. 
First National Bank 
Riverside Savings Bank & Trust Co. 


Russ Lumber & Mill Co. 

E. J. Oatman, Orange Grower. 

J. B. Oatman, aa Grower. California 
Robert Lee Bettner, Real Estate 

W. W. Wilson, Real Estate. “THE CITY 
Riverside Trust Co. 

W. T. Thompson, Real Estate. 

Jarvis & Dinsmore, Real Estate. 

California tron Works. 55 
Newport Lumber Co. f 


Riverside Land Co., Real Estate. 











MISSION ARCHITECTURE—A TYPICAL RIVERSIDE HOME 


HANDSOME HOMES AND BEAUTIFUL PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
DUSTLESS STREETS AND SHADED SUBURBAN DRIVES 
MANY SOCIAL CLUBS FOR POLO, GOLF AND TENNIS 
LARGEST OUTDOOR COLLECTION OF CACTI IN THE WORLD 


TWENTY THOUSAND ACRES OF ORANGE AND LEMON 
GROVES 


ELEVEN MILES OF UP-TO-DATE ELECTRIC CAR LINES 





Low Priced Lands for Fruit Growing and Dairy Farming, Small 
Fruits and Poultry Raising 














of access, are present. 





A BIT OF SEA-SHORE ONE MILE WEST OF SANTA BARBARA 


SANTA BARBARA 


The Incomparable 


AS THE IDEAL HOMELAND, Santa Barbara has no rival on any continent. 
is so delightful that no month can be described as more enjoyable than the others. 
of happy home-building, perfection of climate, beauty of scenery, wealth of vegetation and convenience 
Why not erect your home on this winterless shore, by this sunset sea ? 


A postal to C. M. GIDNEY, Sec’y Chamber of Commerce, Santa Barbara, Cal., will bring you an illustrated pamphlet 











Here the whole year 
Here all the elements 











Prominent Real Estate and Business Houses of Santa Barbara 





Louis Spader 


Notary Public 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
All correspondence cheerfully answered 


724 State St. SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


REAL ESTATE 


in Supremely Beautiful Santa Barbara 


Offers opportunity for substantial and profitable in- 
vestment. Information cheerfully furnished. 
Furnished Houses for Rent. Write 


H. G. CHASE, 


Member California State Realty Federation 728 STATE ST. 





Pinkham S 


santa Barbara 
Mineral Water 


A natural Medical Mineral Water 
direct from the spring on the mesa. 
Cures Constipation, Rheumatism and 
Urinary troubles. 

Bottled at the springs and guaran- 
teed to be in its natural state. 
Shipped to any part of the world. 
Write for pamphlet. 


Pinkham Mineral Spring Co. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


R. H. FULWIDER 


HOUSES 











REAL ESTATE FIRE INSURANCE 


RANCH PROPERTY A SPECIALTY 


637 Srare SrTrreer 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


TO RENT 





SANTA BARBARA 


Udine (leg? ) 


complete technical preparation for business combined witha 
Catalogue and circulars on application. 





Gives a 
good English education. 


Address 
E. B. HOOVER, Principal, SANTA BARBARA, CAL 


DON’T OVERLOOK 


THE HOTEL POTTER 








REAL ESTATE 
Arthur Alexander 


If you want information about an investment ora 


home in the prettiest and best city im Southersa 
California, write me. 
717 State St. Santa Barbara, . California 











we 
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CITY OF SAN DIEGO CALIFORNIA 





SAN DIEGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


CHARMINGLY SITUATED ON THE BEAUTIFUL BAY/OF SAN DIEGO, HAS 


14 Public Schools, employing 94 teachers. Good Private 
Schools. State Normal School. New High School, costing 
$135,000. 24 Churches. 3 Daily Papers. Several Weekly 
Papers. Seven Banks. Modern Stores. Good Markets. 
Tourist, Family and Commercial Hotels. Many nicely kept 
Rooming-Houses. Reasonable priced Restaurants. 68 Miles 
Cement Sidewalks. 4 Miles Paved Streets. 51 Miles Graded 
Streets. An abundant and Pure Water supply. A perfect 
Sewer system. Handsomely appointed Theatres. A magnifi- 
cent Park area now being developed. Public Library contain- 
ing 22,000 volumes. 25 Miles of Oiled, Dustless Boulevard. 
Many nearby points of interest. California’s first Mission, 
founded 1769. The largest and most attractive Tourist Hotel 
in the West—Hotel del Coronado—just across the bay from 
San Diego. 

The Bay of San Diego is a magnificent sheet of water 22 
square miles in area, one of the safest and best harbors on the 
Pacific, and is an ideal place for fishing, swimming, boating 
and yachting. 

The boundary line between the United States and Mexico 
is about 15 miles south of San Diego, the Mexican village of 
Tijuana being reached by train or tallyho. 





A FEW FIGURES 
BUILDING PERMITS POPULATION 
1901—Number issued, 250 valuation $ 123,285.00 1900 —17.700. 
1902— ne pis 127 7 432,140.00 1905— 30,000, and still growing fast, 
1903— = = 267 - 710,127.00 
1904— si 7 5u3 ss 1,014,967.00 
POSTOFFICE RECEIPTS BANK DEPOSITS 
= : ... $40,118.00 January Ist, 1901 . ...$1,836,715.98 
1902 . ; 42,087.00 om * 1902 . 2,058,058. 16 
1903 .. 47.618.37 wi * 1903 . 2,658.596.92 
1904 .. : 56,392.99 ~ “1904 .. 3,344,879.42 
= * 1905 e 4,098,215.58 
Further information may be had by writing any of these well-known firms: 
Turner & Barr, Real Estate. Dodge Bros., Real Estate. 
Folsom Bros. Co., Real Estate. San Diego Land Co., Real Estate. 
Columbian Realty Co., Real Estate. San Diego Realty & Trust Co., Real Es- 
Geo. W. Marston, Department Store. tate. 
Bartlett Estate Co., Renal Estate. San Diego Electric Street Railway Co. 
Russ Lumber & Mill Co., Lumber. Frye, Garrett & Smith, Printers. 
Chadbourne Furniture Co., Furniture. Sargent’s Grill, Grill and Restaurant. 


Becker & Vogt, Dry Goods. 


























ROSE TREE IN THE GARDEN OF A SANTA CRUZ HOME 


ANTA CRUZ 


CALIFORNIA 
The Ideal Home Site of the Coast 


ROSES, CALLAS, GERANIUMS AND HELIOTROPE THRIVE THE YEAR 
ROUND IN THE OPEN AIR. 


THE THERMOMETER AVERAGES 50° IN WINTER AND RARELY 
REACHES 90° IN SUMMER. 


ENJOY FISHING THE STREAMS AND BAY; DRIVE AROUND THE CLIFFS 
AND TO THE BIG TREES; VISIT THE SPLENDID BEACH OF FINE 
WHITE SAND; SWIM IN THE SURF—TAKE A DIP IN THE PLUNGE. 


MAKE YOUR HOME AMIDST NATURAL ATTRACTIONS. 


For further information address 


Robinson & Co., Real Estate. Field & Cole, Curio Store. Col. A.G. Abbott, Livery. F. H. Parker, Real Estate. 
Union Traction Co. Samuel Leask, Dry Goods. E. Jeffreys & Sons, Furniture. Martin & Gardner, Abstracts and 
Attorneys. Seidlinger Transfer Co., Baggage and Express. Williamson & Garrett, Grocers. H. B. Towne, Real 
Estate. Dutcher & Walker, Real Estate. Santa Cruz Beach Cottage and Tent City. Pacific Realty Co., Real Estate, 
Peoples Bank. Daniel’s Santa Cruz Transfer Co. City Bank. J. 0. Horne, 88 Front St. The Bank of Santa Cruz 
County. Whitney Bros., Hardware. 






































COLTON 


The Hub City of Southern California 
The Center of the Orange Belt 











“ALL ROADS LEAD TO COLTON” 


It is probable that the most of you have been in Colton, as every 
railroad in Southern California passes through the city. 

Did you stop to investigate ? Colton is an ideal place for a home. 

As a manufacturing center and distributing point, Colton is un- 
equalled except by Los Angeles, as it is the only otner city in Southern 
California on the main line of three transcontinental railroads. 


For further information address 


COLTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


or any of the following names: 


Colton Grain and Milling Co. H. G. Vogel, City Meat Market 

William Anderson California Citrus Union 

The First National Bank of Colton Colton People’s Store 

Earl F. Van Luven Cc. B. Hamilton & Co., Grocers 

Colton Fruit Exchange G. B. Caster, Contractor and Builder 
Wilcox-Rose Mercantile Co. P. H. Reed, Lumber and Mill Work 

Oo. L. Emery, Hardware Dr. J. A. Champion 

M. A. Hebberd Co. M. A. Fox 

California Portland Cement Co H. G. French & Co., General Merchandise 
Colton Marble Company W. H. Ham 

H. E. Fouch & Co., Real Estate N. J. Davenport & Co.. Electrical Supplies 
J. B. Hanna, Real Estate and Insurance Colton Pharmacy 


M. O. Hert, Real Estate 














WOODLAND 


THE 
CAPITAL 
OF 


Yolo County, California 


WOODLAND is only 8 miles from San Francisco and 
22 miles from Sacramento, the State Capital. WOOD- 
LAND has: twelve churches. three two-story gram- 
mar school buildings, one commodious high school, 
one Holy Rosary Acidemy, one well-equipped business 
college, the best talent obtainable for the schools, one Carnegie library building, and fine free library, four 
social and literary clubs, twenty fraternal and benefit lodges, one 200-barrel flour mill. one fruit cannery, 
two butter creameries, one fruit and packing establishment, one winery, one olive oil and pickling plant, two 
large lumber yards, four solid banks, four hotels, one large city hall, one well-equipped fire department, four 





large grain and hay warehouses, a well-conducted telephone system, an average rainfall of 17 inches, and 
many commodious business houses representing all lines of trade 
BABS 
For Further particulars address any of the following : 
BIDWELL & REITH, Real Estate BANK OF WOODLAND 
WOODLAND GAS & ELEC. CO. GRIGGS & BUSH, Dry Goods 
WOODLAND GRAIN & MILLING CO. BANK OF YOLO 
WEST VALLEY LUMBER CO. YOLO COUNTY SAVINGS BANK 








Santa Clara, California 


The Best Town in the Best County in the United States 


Best for Climate, Soil, Water and Health. 

Best for a Home, for Educational advantages, for Society, for Churches. 

Every Agricultural and Horticultural product grown in the Temperate Zone, is 
grown here to perfection. 

Fruit growing, the growing of Hay and Grain, Dairying, and the raising of Poultry 
pay better here than in any other country. 

Santa Clara employs more labor than any Town of three times its size in the State. 

Here the middle classes have better homes and live better than in any place in 


“SANTA CLARA 


Is a Town of Municipal Ownership. We own our GAS, 
our WATER, and our ELECTRIC plants. 





Robert A. Fatjo, Real Estate Santa Clara Commercial League. 

Killam Furniture Co., Inc. Santa Clara Undertaking Co. 

Santa Clara Realty Co. Vargas Bros., Grocers. 

Enterprise Laundry Co. R. H,. Cheney, Merchant 

Sallows & Rhodes, Grocers M. Vargas, Merchant 

Santa Clara Cyclery M. Mello, Shoes, 

N, M. Clark, Confectionery. Morrison Bros., Contractors and Builders. 
Crosby & Leask, Dry Goods. Roll Bros, Real Estate 
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alo Alto 


California 


The Town of Leland 
Stanford 
Junior University 


Thirty-three miles south of San Francisco 
in the famous Santa Clara Valley. Has the 
most equable climate of any place in America. 
Population within a radius of two miles, 12,000, 
The town is fully improved with paved streets, 
cement sidewalks, sewers, public library, ex- 
cellent public schools, preparatory schools and 
churches, and municipal water and ighting 
plants. The fertile lands adjacent yield rich 
crops of fruits, berries and vegetables. Prices 
of both town lots and farm lands are reason- 
able. Palo Alto is the ideal place for people 
who have acquired a competency and wish to 
live at ease, and for those who wish to give 
their children a higher education. The 
educational features have brought here a class 
of citizens of superior intelligence and refine- 
ment, the moral tone of the town is excellent, 
and there are NO SALOONS. 

Descriptive literature and any desired infor- 
mation regarding the town and valley furnish- 
ed free on application. 
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STANFORD MEMORIAL CHURCH 


THE BOARD OF TRADE - - PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 











REDONDO BY THE SEA 


Queen of the Pacific Eighteen miles from Los Angeles 





REDONDO HOTEL 


COOL IN SUMMER—-WA&ARM IN WINTER 


You can bathe in the surf where there is absolute- Visit the immense Carnation Fields for which 


ly no undertow. Take a swim or a Hot Salt Tub Redondo is famous. Collect Moonstones, Opals, 


Bath ip one of the largest and best appointed Aqua-marines and other valuable and beautiful 
Natatoriums on the Southern Coast. Fish from stones from Pebble Beach. Dine at one of the 
your choice of three wharves, in a locality that is finest and best appointed Hotels on the coast, or 
noted for its fishing, or troll from pleasure launches. enjoy a delicious fish dinner on the beach. 


For further information address 
REDONDO IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 
REDONDO HOTEL, John S. Woollacott, Mgr. 
Cc. W. GRASSEL, Leading Grocer oOo. C. HINMAN, Real Estate 2 


ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREAM prevents early wrinkles. It is not a freckle coating ; it re- 
moves them. ANYVO CO., 427 N. Main St., Los Angeles 
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San Luis Obispo 





MAIN BUILDING, CALIFORNIA POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 


F YOU visit California—whether for pleasure, health, or home-seeking—a few days 
spent in that picturesque portion of the central coast section surrounding San Luis 
Obispo will prove a profitable investment of time; not alone in compelling a 
realization of the amazing productivity and the marvelous variety of resources dis- 
played by California within a limited area, but because this region conveys to the im- 
agination a vivid expression of the true California atmosphere, the out of door life and 
the perennial enjoyment of conditions so conducive to happiness and contentment as 
to invite a careless dependence upon nature’s bounty that seems wanton in its waste of 
time and material. 

Fine Public Buildings. Excellent Graded and Paved Streets. Sewers, triumph 
of modern science. Pure Mountain Water. Excellent Public Schools. Churches of 
all denominations. The home of the California Polytechnic School. 


For any further information address 


San Luis Obispo Chamber of Commerce 


OR - 
Dawson Drug Co. Commercial Bank of San Luis Obispo, 
Union National Bank of San Luis Obispo. Tobriner & Weisbrod, The Arcade. 
Sperry Flour Co, San Luis Jewelry Co. 
Andrews Banking Co. L. M. Fitzhugh, Photographer. 
San Luis Gas and Electric Co. J. Crocker & Co, 


San Luis Implement Co. 














Wm. Lioyd Garrison was born in December, 1805. The centenary of the event is marked by the 
publication of the notable book 


GARRISON THE NON-RESISTENT 


By Ernest Crosby 


A sympathetic sketch of the career of the famous abolitionist which considers slavery and the Civil 
War from an entirely original point of view. Mr. Crosby has written nothing more profound and spirited. 
Now ready. 16mo, cloth, 140 pages, with photogravure portrait of Garrison, 50 cents; by mail, 
54 cents. 
On application specimen copies of THE PUBLIC wil' be mailed, also catalogue 
of books—the best literature of fundimental democracy (in the broad sense of the 


word). 


THE PUBLIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 























VENTURA, CALIFORNIA 


(San Buena Ventura Mission 








BEACH AND SURF AT VENTURA 


A healthy coast town, supported by a very large productive farming and fruit growing valley. It 
has a smooth, compact sand beach with no sudden drops into deep places, with a low range of mountains 
at its back. Long drives over well made roads. It has excellent drainage and sewerage, electric lights, 
natural gas, an abundance of good water. Ideal climatic conditions, never hot, never cold. The most 


sheltered spot on the coast, where the business man finds rest, comfort, pleasure and recreation. There 
is a strong Board of Trade and Merchants Association. 
First National Bank of Ventura. L. Cerf & Co., Wholesale Liquor Dealers. 


Ventura Water, Light & Power Co. F. F. Stiles, Retail Liquor Dealer. 
J. K. Armsby & Co., Commission Merchants. Hobson Bros., Stock Dealers & Butchers. 
People’s Lumber Co. Duval & De Troy, Hardware & Plumbing. 


A. L. Chaffee, Dry Goods & Clothing. Jones & Son, Druggists. 
John H. Reppy, Real Estate & Insurance. Wm. H. Cannon & Co., Real Estate & In- 
Mrs. T. B. Shepherd, Florist. surance. 














THE GEM CITY LOS GATOS SANTA CRUZ MOUNTAINS 
OF THE FOOTHILLS SANTA CLARA COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 








LIBRARY BUILDING 


A most progressive community, having good schools, churches and business houses. An unequaled 
summer and winter resort for health and pleasure. Good hotels and boarding houses. Foothill fruit 
excels any other in quality 

Further information may be had by addressing any of the the following well known firms 
Johns & McMurtry, Real Estate. Crosby & Leask, Dry Goods. 


Bank of Los Gatos. O. Lewis & Son, Hardware. 
Hotel Lyndon. A. C,. Covert, Real Estate, east end of bridge. 


E. E. Place, Furniture & Undertaking. 
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STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA, LOOKING TOWARD THE HARBOR 


Stockton, California 


The metropolis of, and gateway to the great San Joaquin Valley, is 
rapidly becoming the leading industrial center of the Pacific Coast. 

Send us four cents in postage and we will mail you a beautifully 
illustrated 80 page magazine telling all about fruit growing, dairy- 
ing and farming in Central California. 

Read the illustrated article in this issue. 

Address, Boarp or TrAprE, Stockton, California, or any of 


the following well-known firms: 
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Eaton & Buckley, Real Estate. Grunsky, Dietrich & Leistner, Real Es- 

R. E. Wilhoit & Sons, Real Estate. tate. 

H. E. Williamson, Real Estate J. M. McCarty, Real Estate. 

Boggs, Meyer & Spurr, Real Estate and George E. Crane, Real Estate. 
Insurance, The San Joaquin Valley Land Co., Real 

Rhoads & Dudley, Real Estate. Estate. 

Gardner Lumber Co., Lumber. Frankenheimer Bros., Grain. 


S. V. Ryland, Farm and Mining Lands. 
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50 miles south of San 


THR GARDEN CITY OF THE WORLD 


SAN (san HOSWY) JCYSY 


Francisco. 
Richest Valley in Productiveness. 


And the Famous Santa Clara Valley 


| CALIFORNIA 


Most equable climate along the Pacific Coast. 


Growing! Growing! Growing ! ! 


Write for facts 


E 








For furtner 


T. S. Montgomery & Son. 
Christmas & Orvis Co. 
Jos. Rucker & Co 


W. M. Smith & Co. 
| Blakemore & Atkinson. 
J. E, Fisher. 
| Johnson & Temple. 
St. James Realty Co. 
Crawford & Chalien. 
| W. M. Cooper. 
| E. J. Crandall, 


| W. J, Lean & Co. 

Foss & Hicks Co. 
Jas. W. Rea & Co. 
Harrenstein & Landess. 
Eureka Investment Co. 





Jas. A. Clayton & Co., Inc. 


| Garrison, Crowe & Wilson. 
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nftormation write any of the following names 


W. S. Kaufman, 

Garden City Bank & Trust Co. 

Chas, W. Coe, 

T. C. Barnett. 

San Jose Realty Co. 

Porter, Conklin Realty Co. 

First National Bank of San Jose. 

Case Bros 

Doerr’s New York Bakery. 

G. A. Adams, 

Albert Harris, Santa Clara, Cal. 

Walter A. Clark Realty Co., Mountain 
View, Cal 

F. A. Poland, Mountain View, Cal. 

Parkinson Bros., Mountain View, Cal. 

William P,. Wright, Mountain View, 
Cal, 

San Jose Chamber of Commerce. 
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THE OLDEST CUSTOM HOUSE IN CALIFORNIA 


California — virs 
Monterey gt 


Strictly in a Class by ltsels 


Home of the Famous 


DEL MONTE HOTEL 


Climatically the most even temperature. A 


picturesque city by the sea, where 

home life is made delightful by every reason of 
good climate, good citizenship, fine sea bathing, fish- 
ing, etc. Write any of the following for further informa- 
tion. 

Geo. B. Underwood 

Frank Hellam 

G. L. ingels 


First Nat’! Bank of Monterey 
Frank L. Ordway 
H. K. O'Bryan 











IRRIGATED 
.. FARMS. 


OF FIVE ACRES 
AND UPWARDS 


in the Counties of 


Fresno and Merced 
California 


MILLER & LUX 


LOS BANOS, MERCED COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 














HOW TO GO EAST 
FOR THE LEAST MONEY 


WRITE ME A POSTAL AND | WILL EXPLAIN 
EITHER BY LETTER OR IN PERSON 


G. F. HERR, DIST. PASS. AGT. U. P. R. R. CO., 250 S. SPRING ST. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
8. F. BOOTH, CENERAL AGENT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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_ | THE TOTEM POLE ROVTE 


TO ALASKA AND RETURN 
On the palatial Steamship Spokane 










Land of the 
Midni¢ ht Sun 
Glaciers 

Volcanoes and 
a thousand-+ 


islands- UNKNOWN 












ALASKA 
EXCURSIONS 1906 
Leaving TACOMA, SEATTLE and VICTORIA 


June 7,21 July 5,19; August 2 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


= The Express Steamers SANTA ROSA and STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
Leave Redondo 7 a.m. Leave Port Los Angeles 11 a. m. 


FOR SAN DIEGO 


Leave Port Los Angeles 4 p. m. Leave Redondo 10.30 p.m. 





Steamers connect at San Francisco with company’s steamers for Eureka, Seattle, Tacoma 
Victoria, Vancouver and all ports in Alaska and Mexico. 


For reservations, literature and full information apply to any of the cor ipanys agents 


Los Angeles Ticket Office, C. D. DUNANN, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
328 South Spring St 10 Market St.. San Francisco 



































A Wonderful 


Mountain Trip 


The ascent of Mount Lowe by trolly affords the 








visitor to Los Angeles one of the most marvelous 
and beautiful mountain railway journeys in the 
world. And it is only one of the features of a 
railway system covering 400 miles and reaching 


all the points of interest in the garden spot of 





America. 


The Pacific Electric Railway 


Depot at corner 6th and Main - - - Los Angeles 








The Scenic Line of the World 


The Danver and Rio Granda 


Railroad 
Travel in comfort, at same time witness Grandest Scenery in the World. Open 
observation cars (seats free) giving an unobstructed view of the Royal Gorge and other 
scenic attractions. 
Through Standard and Tourist Sleeping Cars 
For information address 
T. D. Connelly, General Agent T. F. Fitzgerald, Dist. Pass. Agent 


230 South Spring St. Los Angeles 


















The Delightful Scenic Route to 


Santa (Monica 


, ing And Hollywood 


= 
“ a Co Me rs Fine, Comfortable Observation Cars 
~ Free from Smoke 
c 


ars leave Fourth street and Broadway, Los Angeles. for Santa Monica via Sixteenth 
street, every 15 minutes from 6.35 a.m. to 9.35 p.m., then each hour till 11.35; or via Bellevue 


Ave., for Colegrove and Sherman. every hour from 6.15 a.m. to 11.15 p.m. Cars leave Ocean 
Park, Santa Monica, for Los Angeles, at 5.45, 6 10, and 6.35 a.m. and every half hour from 
6.55 a.m. till 8 25 p.m., and at 9.25, 10.25, and 11.05 p.m 

Cars leave Los Angeles for Santa Monica via Hollywood and Sherman via Bellevue 


Ave., every hour from 6.45 a.m. to 6.45 p.m., and to Hollywood and Sherman only every 
hour thereafter to 11.45 p.m. 


#e# For complete time-table and particulars call at office of company. 
Single Round Trip, 50c. 10-Trip Tickets, $2.00. 
316-322 WEST FOURTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 


TROLLEY PARTIES BY DAY OR NIGHT A SPECIALTY 
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Help—All kinds. See Hummel Bros. & Co., 116-118 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 
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A TRAIN OF THOUGHT 


THE 


“Los Angeles Limited” 




















A through train daily between 


Los Angeles and Chicago 


66 hours—via Salt Lake City. A train of elegance, speed and safety, running 
over the following lines: Salt Lake Route, U. P. R. R., C. & N. W. Ry 






Souvenir Books Free 


E, W. GILLETT, G. DP. A. T. C. PECK, A, G. D, A. 
LOS ANGELES 















THE ONLY WAY 












































Two hours and fifteen minutes at Riverside for drives on 
far-famed Victoria and Magnolia Avenues. Two hours and 
twenty minutes at Redlands for drives to Smiley Heights and 
over the McKinley Drive, where a view of the surrounding 
country is had not excelled in Southern California. 

Returning via Covina reaches Los Angeles early in the 











evening. 

Do not fail to take this the most beautiful trip in Southern 
California. Full information at 2618S. Spring St., Los Angeles. 
T. A. GRAHAM, A. G. F. & P. A. 

N. R. Martin, D. P. A 


























‘cL 4 
SPECIAL TRAIN EVERY MORNING FROM LOS ANGELES 
































The only train to Chicago and 
the East which is EXCLUSIVELY 


for First-Class travel. 
RUNS DAILY 
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SANTA FE 


Grand Canyon in Arizona 
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Portland, Oregon. 


1905 


The highest award within the power of the jury to confer, THE GOLD MEDAL 
of the Lewis & Clark Exposition, Portland, Oregon, has been given to 
Mellin’s Food in recognition of its great value to humanity. Mellin’s Food 
has always received the highest award wherever exhibited for awards. 





At St. Louis, 19O4, Mellin’s Food was the ONLY Infants’ Food 
to receive the highest award, which was THE GRAND PRIZE. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ms, Rondo? 


Motor—Fcur cylinder vertical, 20 25 horse power. 


without back pressure. 


out possibility of back-firing. 
Transmission—Sliding gear, three speeds forward 


Wheel Base—106 inches. 

Frame and cross members, pressed steel. 

Brakes—Two sets, one on driving shaft, tl 
rear wheels. 

Body—Highest possible grade with ample seats. 

Price, including full equipment of tools, lamps, hort 
Advance sheets giving full information at your service. 

Thos. B. Jeffery @ Co., 


Main Office and Factory 


Branches: 
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Henosha, Wis. U. S. 


All the modern features refined to Rambler simplicity 


A 


triumph of accessibility and structural design. Valves opening 
into center of explosion chamber, ensuring quick clearance. 
Rambler throttle control, automatic lubrication, silent mufflet 


Safety Cranking Device by which motor is started with- 


and 
reverse, with large wide gears running in oil. Bevel gear drive 
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A MATTER OF HEALTH 





Absolutely Pure 
HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 





The Leader 
| 1780 for 125 Years 


1905 


Walter Baker & Co's 
Chocolate 


> & Cocoa 


ind handsome!\ 

| iook sent free. 
Walter Beker & Co. Ltd 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS 


45 Highest Awards 
in Europe and America 
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serves 





! e of SIL000 
chled Figs, Straw 
Raspberry 


twenty-five 


P & COMPANY 
Ss, La 


Mewirt ta 








THE RELIABLE STORE 





PEERLESS BRAND 
CALIFORNIA WINES 





$11.00 $15.00 


Southern California Wine C0. 


218 West Fourth Street Los Angeles, Cal. 
Home Ex. 16 Main 332 

















deliver 


ver 50 YEARS. By 








have been established our system of 
payment very family in moderate circumstances cap ow® 
a VOSE pian We take old instruments in exchange ané 
he new piano in your home free of expense 
Write for Catalogue D and ex 
VOSE & SONS PIAN * 


we ati 
 ¢ co 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








